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A Policy for the Ruhr 


HEN the Council of Foreign Secretaries meets in London 

next Monday, its deliberations will inevitably be over- 
shadowed by the problem of Germany. There is little evidence 
to suggest that the appeal made by the Great Powers at Potsdam 
to check the mass expulsions of Germans in the East has been 
heeded. On the contrary, the misery and disease and starvation 
are reaching proportions beyond the control of the military 
authorities. Three months’ occupation has brought to light the 
degree of economic collapse in Germany. The Ruhr area is 
typical. There activity in the iron industry is one per cent of 
1944. Meanwhile, nothing certain is known about the extent to 
which Allied demands for reparations in the shape of plant, 
machinery and livestock have been met. It is reported that almost 
nothing is left in the Russian zone. It is not known whether the 
deliveries to Russia of 25 per cent of any material removed from 
the British and American zone have started. A good deal of 
“ personal” reparations has been exacted by the Allied soldiers, 
but there does not yet seem to have been any systematic 
Clearance. | 
Meanwhile, the smaller nations, the Belgians, the Dutch, the 
Danes, and the Norwegians, are presenting their reparations 
bills ; and the French are annoyed by the fact that under the 


Potsdam settlement they must obtain their share from the gen- 
eral allocation made to America and Britain. They have raised 
all the more sharply the demand that a special regime should 
be established along the Left Bank of the Rhine and that the 
Ruhr should be “ internationalised.” 

It is not difficult to demonstrate the utter lunacy of the Allies’ 
policy towards Germany. It must be becoming apparent to the 
simplest intelligence that to compress fifty to sixty million people 
into a territory roughly the size of Britain and then totally de- 
industrialise it can only lead to the collapse and the disaster we 
are already witnessing. What is perhaps not so clear—although 
here too, the facts are becoming daily more obvious—is that the 
policy of pastoralisation is almost as ruinous for Europe as for 
Germany. The example of Ruhr coal, without which European 
industry is all but paralysed, is only a first example. The truth 
is that the prosperity of Western Europe has denended to a great 
extent on the existence of a great wealth-producing industrial 
concentration in the Ruhr. That wealth-producing machinery is 
now almost completely idle and all Germany’s western neigh- 
bours are bearing the consequences. 

This state of affairs is due, of course, to the direct political 
decision of the Allies. There may have been some hesitation in 
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the minds of the British delegation at Potsdam—Mr Churchill’s 
subsequent criticism of parts of the German settlement suggests 
that there was. But even if British hesitations were translated 
into dissent—of which there is no evidence—the British are only 
one of three and unhappily, on the future of Germany, the 
Russians and the Americans see eye to eye. Their argument 
appears to be extremely simple. Industrial equipment can be 
used for rearmament. The only complete disarmament is thus 
to destroy industrial equipment. Admittedly, this reasoning 
belongs to the pre-atomic age. In a few years’ time, no doubt, a 
bunch of bearded Germen professors, burrowing underground 
in Central Thuringia, will find the way to touch off the 
oxygen atom. But in the context of the day before yesterday— 
the context in which most peace settlements are made—there is a 
certain awful logic about the American and Russian point of view. 

It is understandable that they should hold it ; for Russia, 
Germany is merely the most obnoxious part of a noisy, dynamic, 
aggressive end alien sub-continent which has devoted a large 
part of its resources to invading Russia under the leadership now 
of one and now of another nation. To say that the ruin of Ger- 
many is the ruin of Europe would not raise in Russia more than 
a sigh of relief that both should be weakened together. The 
American attitude is more difficult to understand. It has in it an 
element of contempt for a world from which so large a part of 
America’s population escaped, and an element of love for the 
drastic solution of any problem, especially if it means destroying 
traditional relationships and building new ones. But it is also 
based on the more conscious knowledge that no policy that re- 
quires long-period policing is easy for the United States to 
accept, and that a once-and-for-all, sharp and sudden remedy 
is to be preferred. Behind both attitudes there is, in Russia as in 
America, a realisation that it will not directly or immediately 
affect their vast continental economies if Germany and Europe 
do enter together on an irreparable economic decline. To the 
closed economy of Russia, to the super-productive economy of 
the United States, the decline of Europe cannot mean what it 
means to the unhappy Europeans. 

To state this is not to deny that the nations of Western Europe 
have in part adopted the Russian and American point of view. 
Their memories of German occupation and exploitation are so 
fresh and bitter that they, too, at the moment, are ready to see 
Germany collapse. They too forget, or do not yet see, what 
it will mean in terms of their own prosperity. The policy of 
allowing German industrial revival and banning only armaments 
—but banning them totally—may be the most practicable on 
economic and technical grounds. As has often been argued here, 
it is a complete logical answer to the problem. If the ban on the 
production of all finished weapons is maintained, no further 
restrictions on German industry will be necessary. And if the 
ban cannot be maintained, the much more cumbrous and diffi- 
cult policy of industrial control certainly cannot be enforced. But 
this policy, by its very moderation and simplicity, disappoints 
the strong emotions of the armistice period and finds no favour 
outside this island. If the British are to find and propose 
an alternative to the present lunatic policy for Germany, they 
must be able to secure the support primarily of France and also 
of the other European nations in the West. (In the East, the die 
is already cast.) Is there such an alternative? Is there a possible 
policy which on the one hand makes Germany’s economic revival 
part of Europe’s general revival, yet at the same time gives 
Germany’s neighbours a guarantee—over and above the 
guarantee of total disarmament—that the revived economic 
power will not be used for aggressive war? 

Something can perhaps be made of the French proposal that 
the Ruhr should be internationalised. The impression has grown 
up that the British are opposed to such a plan. But any hesita- 
tions that exist spring, not from selfishness or hostility, but from 
doubts over the precise meaning of such a policy. International- 
isation is a vague term. Everything depends upon the policy 
which the international administration is supposed to pursue. 
To put the Ruhr under the control of an International Authority 
bent on ralisation would continue the disaster which “ inter- 


nationalisation” could be used to end. 

The alternative which the British, as the party now in pos- 
session in the Ruhr, can offer is that the resources of the area 
should be used at once for reconstruction in Western Europe, 
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Throughout Europe, economic life is slowed down almost to 
a standstill by a series of bottlenecks. In most countries, even in 
bombed Germany, the industrial capacity exists. What has 
broken down is the organisation and direction which kept the 
wheels turning and the machines supplied. The first and most 
obvious example of this is the coal of the Rulhr, of which some 
account is given in an article on page 344. But even coal will 
not be available unless some further inducements can be offered 
the miners. And this is equally true of Belgium and France. 
Some consumer goods are necessary to secure the coal and to 
tempt food from the farms. One could multiply these instances, 
They happen in war as in peace ; but in war there is a highly 
geared, completely pooled system of supply and allocation to 
see that these bottlenecks are quickly remedied. To-day, in 
Western Europe, there is nothing of the kind. Yet the need for 
immediate Mutual Aid to tide over the first years of reconstruc- 
tion is as pressing as the earlier need for war supplies. 

If Britain, France, and Belgium in the first place set 
up a series of practical, technical Mutual Aid agencies for over- 
seeing industrial restoration, ironing out bottlenecks, allocating 
supplies according to marginal utility, the resources of the Ruhr 
could find a part in their operations. There would be no need 
to change the administrative machinery in the Ruhr for the time 
being. To modify it would waste time and energy when s0 little 
are available. It would therefore be a British responsibility to 
oversee the Ruhr’s contribution to the European scheme of 
Mutual Aid. 

The first step is to persuade the Powers most immediately 
concerned with the British in the Ruhr—France, Belgium and 
Holland—that this use of the Ruhr’s resources can give them 
vital assistance in restoring and expanding their prosperity. Since 
the policy will, by definition, be part of a plan for Western 
Europe, it represents a genuine “ internationalisation ” of the 
Ruhr’s resources and makes sure that the aim to which inter 
nationalisation is directed is a sane one, not one leading to the 
permanent impoverishment of Europe. At the same time, it gives, 
over and above the essential ban on German rearmament, an 
extra guarantee that the economic power of the Ruhr will be 
used for peaceful purposes. 

A policy of mutual aid for the limited objective of recon- 
struction would not commit the Western Powers to any set 
conclusions about their future relations with Germany. 
But it would ensure that the degree of German economic 
recovery achieved would be dovetailed completely into the 
needs of Western Europe, it would have created habits 
of co-operation and it could have laid the foundations for 
a long-term policy of planned international economic co- 
operation. The best way to evolve a policy is to try one 
out. A first experiment in European mutual aid might very 
well bring to. light unsuspected possibilities for co-operation. 
It would, at least, at a time when the direction and develop- 
ment of the économy of the Ruhr was in any case in British 
hands, ensure that we did nothing to stand in the way of genuine 
international co-operation. 

The difficulties facing such a policy are appalling. The 
Russians, having ensured Germany’s enmity by their policy 
on the Oder, will oppose all the more keenly any suggestion 
of German industrial revival in Western Europe. The Ameri- 
cans may well argue that their loans make special arrangements 
in Western Europe unnecessary—and unfriendly. But the 
issue is one on which, with the best will in the world, the 
European nations must make their own conditions. It is they 
who are already suffering from the Russian and American 
version of Germany’s defeat. It is they who stand to gain by 
a practical technical scheme for “ internationalising” the 
industrial capacity of the Ruhr. They need not look beyond 
the coming winter. They can ek plead that all 
long-term plans must give way to Western Europe’s desperate 
need for economic recovery. If the ultimate consequences of 
their policy are the creation of a co-operative economic system 
in Western Europe, that is so much gained. The immediate 
point is, however, simply to get the wheels moving. Britain has 
almost absolute control in the Ruhr. It can not only give 3 
lead but make it effective. It should be the task of the mew 


Government to reverse the old errors, end the deadlock, and 
get to work. 
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Inflation—or 


EXT week the National Savings Committee will launch its 
twice-postponed 1945 savings drive. It will be at once 
the most difficult and most vital campaign of the whole wartime 
series. Paradoxical as it may seem, the menace of inflation in 
Britain is greater now, and the defences against it are probably 
weaker, than at any time in the past six years. It will be hard to 
convince the public that this is so. In the early years of the war 
ple were told so often that the inflation bogey was just round 
the corner, yet never caught a clear view of it, that they have 
grown sceptical about its very existence. 

Britain has never had to endure the chaos of a runaway infla- 
tion, and for that reason its people are not imbued with that 
wholesome fear of it that is bred in every Continental. Horror 
stories about the German, Austrian and Russian inflations after 
the last war, or about the Greek and Chinese inflations in this 
one, are useless as propaganda in this country. The man in the 
street is firmly convinced that that kind of thing cannot happen 
here. And in this he is certainly right. Inflations of that type 
result from a breakdown of public administration or civil dis- 
cipline, so that the Government, lacking an effective tax machine, 
has no alternative but to pay its bills by creating new money. 
And as prices rise, each fresh creation has to be larger than its 
predecessor: at the climax of the German inflation in 1923, the 
government doubled the note circulation in a single week, where- 
upon the currency became entirely worthless. There are no such 
dangers for this law-abiding country, with its long tradition of 
heavy taxation and efficient fiscal machinery. It is well to make 
this quite plain, for whenever British statesmen or British 
economists issue warnings about inflation, people abroad are all 
too ready to assume that what is feared is an astronomical 
creation of money and a geometric rise in prices. 


* 


But the fact that Britain’s inflation problems are of an entirely 
different order of magnitude is, emphatically, no justification for 
minimising them. In the four and a quarter years of the last war, 
wholesale prices, as measured by The Economist index, rose by 
an average of 24 per cent per month of their August, 1914, level 
(making an aggregate rise of 130 per cent), whereas in the sixteen 
months from November, 1918, the monthly average increase 
was at precisely twice this rate (bringing the aggregate increase 
up to 210 per cent). It would obviously be wrong to press the 
analogy with the last war too far, and to suppose that the price 
increase of 1918-20 is any real measure of the increase that may 
threaten now. But any further substantial rise in prices would 
have two serious consequences. It would create hardship and 
injustice during a period that will be one of severe social stresses 
in any event. And it would undermine, if not actually wreck, the 
structure of reconstruction priorities. 

Even among well-informed observers there are some, 
admittedly, who refuse to take these dangers seriously. They 
contend that the risk of inflation can easily be exaggerated ; that 
it was exaggerated in the early years of the war, owing to a false 
analogy with 1914 ; that there is no parallel now with the condi- 
tions of 1918 ; and that what has been done during the war can 
certainly be done under peacetime conditions. But to argue thus 
is certainly to misjudge public psychology at the end of a long 
and exhausting war. 

Inflation in this war has been much less than in the last 
because the technical defences were erected at a much earlier 
Stage and because the previous experience enabled them to be 
ected rapidly. The major defences, now much more compre- 

ive than in 1918, comprise penal taxation, physical controls 
and rationing, and price-control. As a purely theoretical proposi- 
tion, comparable defences could certainly hold inflation in check 
now. But to suppose that the existing defences will be effective 
in practice-without fresh efforts to make them so is naive. They 
depend absolutely upon the sanction of public opinion. 

Throughout the war there has never been any doubt about 
this support. After Dunkirk, and for a time before it, the public 
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Self-Control ? 


was constantly ahead of the Government in demanding a bigger 
war effort and in its willingness to make sacrifices. Now the posi- 
tion is reversed. Many people in conversation may echo official 
warnings about the difficulties of the transition phase, but their 
actions all too often belie their words. Black market dealings are 
ceasing to be regarded as a moral crime. Even worse is the wide- 
spread ignorance. Letters to the popular press reveal that frus- 
trated and overworked housewives believe that shortages are due 
to the wilful stupidity of the Government in holding up supplies, 
and that all is needed is a scrapping of controls. 

The public is tired and ignorant. There is no Dunkirk spirit 
on the reconstruction front. The moral sanction of war, which 
alone supported the controls and made possible the crushing 
wartime taxation, has gone ; and nothing yet has taken its place. 
To fill that void is now one of the most urgent tasks before the 
Government. It is a task that grows more formidable with every 
moment of delay ; and already—mainly, no doubt, in conse- 
quence of the election hiatus—it has been postponed too long. 
The crying need now is for an intensive publicity drive, to bring 
home to the people the concrete realities of transitional problems 
—to demonstrate the importance of restraint by consumers, hard 
work from workers, and patience from all. 


This is the paramount need. Without a live public understand- 
ing, the technical defences against inflation and the technical 
instruments of reconstruction planning will be of little avail. 
Either popular clamour will break them down, or popular irrita- 
tion will find ways of circumventing them. What the public 
should be brought to understand is that although the supply of 
most consumption goods (other than food) will shortly begin to 
expand, the expansion for some considerable time can be only a 
small fraction of the pent-up demand. During the early part of 
the transition phase, the proportion of gross incomes that can 
be spent without forcing up prices may indeed be larger than it 
has been during the war, but only a little larger. In other words, 
the proportion absorbed by taxation plus savings must be of the 
same general order of magnitude as it is now. The ending of con- 
trols would not change this picture in any fundamental sense ; it 
would merely secure the restriction of consumption by the hap- 
hazard and unfair method of rising prices instead of by controls 
which at least try to be orderly and fair. 


For a people wearied by six years of unparalleled effort and 
abstinence, a continuation of restrictions is a grim prospect. The 
temptation to spend now in an effort to re-equip worn-out homes 
will be especially strong. It would be unrealistic to suppose that 
even the best educative propaganda could keep it wholly within 
bounds. If the whole process could be planned on priority lines, 
families that have been bombed out, those now being reunited 
after long separation, and those setting up homes for the first 
time, would obviously deserve special consideration. But it is 
only for a very circumscribed list of essential goods that such 
priority allocations would be practicable. 


For the most part, the fate of the really needy minority must 
depend upon the actions of the majority. If the minority are to 
spend, and spend effectively, the majority must save correspond- 
ingly more. If all try to spend, a large part of the expenditure 
of all will inevitably be dissipated in higher prices. Except in a 
limited range of goods, it would be foolish to expect price-control 
to withstand the pressure. Price control can be effective only for 
standardised goods. Even if it were desired to stop production 
of non-standardised goods, such a policy would require an almost 
inconceivably rigorous and detailed physical control of labour and 
materials. And this control would have to be supported by a 
hopelessly elaborate system of inspection to ensure that allocated 
resources were in fact used for the purposes intended. Under 
peacetime conditions, when production is geared more and 
more to a myriad of private orders and less and less to a limited 
number of bulk Government demands, there will always be many 
ways of circumventing both price controls and physical controls. 
If, therefore, there were to be an orgy of public spending on 
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consumption goods, the result would be not only an uncontrolled 
rise in prices in many lines, but a diversion of resources away 
from priority reconstruction objectives. . 

It is for these reasons that the basic need is for wise and vigor- 
ous propaganda. Except in this sphere, the policies required are 
mainly negative ones. Existing physical controls will be adequate 
if the public attitude is such as to make them effective. In the 
fiscal sphere, similarly, few if any new devices are required: the 
main problem will be to convince the public that relaxation 
can only be very gradual. In this connection, the decision to 
release the Services’ “ post-war credits ” at the same time as the 
demobilisation gratuities may seem to create an awkward pre- 
cedent. These credits are in fact only a form of deferred pay (and 
the amount involved is not very large), but there is an obvious 
danger that in the public mind they may be identified with the 
post-war income-tax credits, which by 1944 had accumulated 
to £575 million. There can be no question of releasing these 
sums for some considerable time, and the same is broadly true 
of payments for war-damaged chattels—though these clearly 
have a prior claim. 

It will be difficult, indeed, to avoid an inflationary pressure 
whenever these delayed payments are made—unless they are 
postponed until the next major slump. But the problem of deal- 
ing with these involuntary public savings is of small account by 
contrast with that of the accumulated voluntary savings. There 
is a major economic difficulty here. The only circumstances in 
which past savings can be spent without inflationary conse- 
quences is when there is unemployment and there are some 
spare resources to spend them on. If everybody is already 
employed by the spending of current income, then the addition 
of spending from past savings merely creates inflation. And if 
there is large-scale unemployment, it is unlikely that many 
people will willingly spend above their incomes. It would be a 
great mistake to mislead the public into thinking that its great 
wartime savings can ever be spent quickly. The only chance of 
deriving full benefit from them—in the transition period or more 
permanently—is to spend them (if at all) very gradually. 

Propaganda’s most difficult and most crucial task will be to 
demonstrate -this unpalatable truth. The public has so far been 
led to believe that its wartime abstinence represents only a post- 
ponement of enjoyment—dry bread to-day for the sake of a 
double jam ration to-morrow. It thinks that it will be safe to 
spend its wartime savings if only it waits until reconversion has 
produced a more normal flow of consumption goods. It has been 
consoled for the increasing shabbiness of its furniture and 
physical possessions by reflecting that there was a growing 
balance in the Post Office, in certificates or bonds, which would 
finance a grand overhaul shortly after the war. Now it must be 
told that the overhaul must be financed from new savings ; that 
the old ones, though available for a really rainy day, must other- 
wise stay where they are—perhaps indefinitely. 

This is in fact the crux of the whole inflation problem. Net 


New Start 


M® BEVIN has summoned the British diplomatic repre- 

sentatives in the Middle East home for consultations on 
future policy in each country and in the area as a whole. This is 
a timely step, for with the end of the war Britain’s relations with 
the Middle Eastern States are bound to undergo modifications. 
There are immediate political problems to be solved in Syria, 
Palestine and Egypt, and the success of their solution will partly 
depend upon the achievement of a general atmosphere of good 
will. The problem in each case is the same, and it is the basic 
problem of the whole Middle East. The relationship between 
Britain and the Arab states between the wars was, with one or 
two exceptions, one of Arab dependence and tutelage. This rela- 
tionship is now outdated and the British are faced with the 
choice between gradually withdrawing from the area or making 
their presence in the Middle East sufficiently beneficial to the 
local inhabitants to justify their continued presence. The extent 
of Britain’s economic and strategic interests in the Middle East 
obviously makes it essential that the second course should, if 
possible, be pursued. 


*¢ 


in the Middle 
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private saving in the years 1940-44 totalled £6,500 million, o; 
some {£4,000 to £5,000 million more than five years’ saving at 
the pre-war rate, For the whole war period, subscriptions to the 
various savings’ securities and deposits have totalled aboy 
{£9,000 million, of which some £3,750 million comprise 
“small” savings. In addition, bank deposits have risen py 
£2,570 million, of which something over £600 million has 
accumulated on personal accounts. Any attempt to spend even 
a small proportion of so vast an accumulated purchasing power 
could wreck the best-laid Government plans to check inflation. 

There is, moreover, another and perhaps even more serious 
danger to be averted. At this stage, any substantial pressure for 
wage increases might be at least as disruptive as an attempt to 
spend past savings. For increases in wage rates would force up 
prices even if, owing to the end of overtime, they did not lead to 
higher earnings, or if the additional earnings were saved, be. 
cause controlled prices are geared to costs, which in turn depend 
on hourly rates of wages. And price increases induced by wage 
concessions in some directions would at once lead to demand; 
for higher wages elsewhere. The process would become cump- 
lative. And since the increments would in practice be spent 
rather than saved, the resultant pressure against the controls 
would be out of all proportion to the extent of the original 
concessions. 

The wages problem is an intractable one, for workers in many 
cases are feeling acutely the effects of cessation of overtime and 
payments for abnormal working ; and in dealing with the “ diffi- 
cult” labour industries, such as cotton, the Government js 
preferring a policy of inducements to one of direction. Again, 
there is some reason to believe that heavy tax deductions at 
source are tending to produce go-slow tactics at a time when 
the maximum productive effort is imperative. It is all too plain 
that workers still do not realise that neither wage increases nor 
tax concessions could enable them, as a group, to consume more 
until the goods they want have been produced. If it is really true 
that bigger monetary incentives are needed to stimulate 1 ove 
work, tax relief would be preferable to higher wages, because it 
would not automatically be cumulative in its effects. But the 
only condition upon which such relief could safely be given 
would be that the beneficiaries undertook to increase their 
present rate of saving correspondingly. And even if they could 
be trusted to do so, would an extra savings certificate per month 
provide the necessary incentive? 

It is with the public, in short, and not with the Government. 
that the solution to the problem of inflation lies. All that the 
Government can really do is to explain the facts, bluntly and 
simply, and go on doing so. It must plead with the public for 
restraint, and then more restraint—restraint in the spending of 
its incomes, restraint in its drafts of past savings, in its attitude 
towards the post-war credits, in its demands for tax reliefs, and 
its pressure for wage increases. The problem of controlling 
inflation is at bottom a problem of public self-control. 


East ? 


_ Happily there appear to be some possibilities of success. Two 
important developments of the war years—the formation of the 
Arab League and the setting up of a regional functional agency, 
the Middle East Supply Centre—point to new possibilities. 
Britain’s first interest is naturally the peace of the area, through 
which pass vital commercial and strategic routes. The Arab 
League, provided it develops beyond its present negative and 
defensive attitude, can consolidate peace and prosperity in the 
Middle East. But it is not likely to make a more positive 
approach to the economic and social problems of its state 
members unless it is advised and encouraged and shown how to 
do so. It is in providing this help and enc t that the 
British—and the Americans if such is their policy—can best 
justify their continued presence in the Middle Bast 

The constitution of the Arab sets up an Economic 
and Social Council. The difficulties of lending substance to 4 
paper scheme are beginning now that the time has come t0 
decide what this Council ought to do; and it is precisely here that 
the wartime experience of the Middle East Supply Centre can be 
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invaluable. The Centre as such is now to disappear, which is 

ble since an essential part of its work has been the dragoon- 
ing of the Middle East Governments in the matter of supplies. 

would therefore see in its continuance in the present 
form the big stick of the Great Powers. Peace and the gradual 
return of trade to its normal channels will automatically end the 
work of the Centre as a rationing and allocating agency. It is 
the wider development of its work into co-operative Middle 
Eastern ventures—agricultural research, locust control, anti- 
inflation policy, and the like—that must at all costs be preserved. 
Nor is it difficult to see how the work should be carried on. The 
first step has been taken. Although the function of Minister Re- 
sident in the Middle East has been abolished—rightly so, for the 
position is anomalous in peace-time—the British Government has 
announced its decision to create a Middle Eastern Office to carry 
on in Cairo some of the work of the Centre. But this is only a 
first step. It is equally important to prevent the dispersion of 
staff which is occurring, particularly of the native staffs who have 
run regional offices. The training these young men have received 
is in itself a revolution. They have been taught to participate in 
an agency where corruption and graft are unknown. They have 
learnt for the first time orderly and efficient methods of adminis- 
tration. They are the nucleus for the modernisation of adminis- 
tration throughout the Middle East. It is equally important that 
the British who have made themselves expert in Middle Eastern 
afairs should not be entirely lost to the Middle East. A fund of 
experience has been built up. It would retard development by 
many years if a new set of administrators had to learn the work 
from the beginning. 

The immediate task is to graft the experience gained by the 
Middle East Supply Centre on to the new Middle Eastern Office 
and on to the new agencies which depend not on the wartime 
powers of the British—and American—Governments, but on the 
Arab League. A promising step was taken over a year ago when 
after the first Middle Eastern Agricultural Conference, a Middle 
East Agricultural Council was set up, composed of the mem- 
ber States of the Arab League. Here, therefore, there exists 
already a functional agency capable of carrying on the agricultural 
work of the MESC. It could be responsible for locust control, 
for agricultural research, for the planning of irrigation schemes, 
for the development of maritime and fresh water fisheries. Two 
other Conferences, on Statistics and Finance, did not set up per- 
manent Councils, but there is no reason why a Central Statistical 
Office should not be created ; and the economic and financial 
stability of the area would be very greatly benefited if the Arab 
Staies were to set up an Economic Development Commission, 
which, served by its statistical office and possessed of an over- 
sight of the region as a whole, could guide industrial and agri- 
cultural schemes into co-operative channels and prevent the con- 
tinued economic Balkanisation of these lands. It might be even 
possible to set up technical agencies which would run certain 
public services. for the Middle Eastern region—transport 
is the most obvious case, but there may well also be functions 
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to perform in respect of power and water. All these activities could 
be developed by non-political entities working for the League, 
not the individual states. 

Very few of these wholesome developments will be launched 
without British and, if possible, American help. The Arab States 
still lack the scientists, the experts, the technicians, to work any 
such schemes, and it is at this level that outside assistance can 
most fruitfully be given. Working for the Supply Centre and 
scattered through the Middle East, there exists a body of experts 
who, established in the new Middle Eastern Office or attached 
to various technical bodies—the Agricultural Council or pro- 
posed statistical office—could carry the Arabs over the first 
difficult years of functional co-operation. At the same time, this 
type of assistance would serve the second purpose of establishing 
a new relationship between the Middle Eastern states and Great 
Britain, the outside Great Power most interested for economic 
and strategic reasons in the peace and stability of the area. An 
example of what could be accomplished is being given at this 
moment. Two British scientists, Dr Worthington and Dr Keen, 
have completed the first exhaustive survey of what are, in fact, 
the resources of the Middle East. Oil and minerals, which have 
been fairly fully surveyed already, are not included in their 
study, but everything else, including manpower resources, has 
been brought together—from Turkey to Ethiopia, from Persia 
to Cyrenaica. Such a survey could only be done by outside 
experts. Yet regional development is almost unthinkable with- 
out it. Thus the British Government has provided the Arab 
League with the essential preliminary to any joint economic 
and social planning on their part. This type of co-operation is a 
symbol of the relationship which can be established now the 
war is over, one which the Arab world would have every reason 
to welcome and none to fear. 


a 


* 


In some fields—transport and finance for instance—the Great 
Powers possess quite strong levers to move the Arabs in the 
direction of co-operation through joint authorities. Railways and 
roads have been built, rolling stock accumulated, fleets of lorries 
assembled for the use of the Allied Command and of the Supply 
Centre. The question of the disposal of these stocks is coming 
up and the Allied military and civil authorities could encourage 
the regional unity of the area by offering to transfer these assets 
to a joint agency instead of auctioning them off to individual 
national bidders. So inadequate is the system of communications 
in the Middle East, that unless it is used jointly it can hardly 
function at all. To give only one example, the distribution of 
barley to the whole area last spring would have been endangered 
if the date merchants of Iraq had had their way with the move- 
ment of freight over the Iraq railways. In the sphere of finance, 
it might be possible, in releasing materials to meet the blocked 
sterling balances, to give a first priority to joint schemes of 
public works, such as irrigation or river and flood control. 

The Middle East offers more scope than many areas for de- 
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veloping international co-operation. And there is possibly no 
area in which the opportunities open to British statesmanship 
are more obvious and more easy to attain. One of the objectives 
of British diplomacy—closer union among the Arabs—has come 
about. The means to encourage and underpin the union and de- 
velop the closest relations of friendship with it are immediately 
available. One might therefore suppose that the greatest possible 
activity and interest would be apparent in every field connected 
with the Middle East—that the Middle East Agricultural Coun- 
cil would be receiving every support and the widest publicity 
would be already launched for the work of the Allied agencies 
in this area ; one might picture a Middle East Division at the 
Foreign Office full of activity and hopes for the future, re- 
inforced by the return of officials who had served in the Levant 
and preparing to send out new men to take their place ; it might 
even be reasonable to suppose that a Fifteen Year Plan for the 
Middle East was in preparation. 

The actual activities of the new Government—although they 
show a very welcome improvement on those of its predecessor— 
still fall short of the possible goal. The decision to create the 
Middle East Office has, it is true, come:just in time to prevent 
the final break-up and disintegration of the work done by the 
Supply Centre. But much more is needed if the possibilities of 
regional and functional co-operation are to be fully explored. 
One of the chief obstacles to the formulation of a more ambitious 
policy is the fact that nobody at present has any responsibility 
for it. The budget of the Supply Centre has been carried by the 
Ministry of War Transport, the area administratively is divided 
between the Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, and the India 
Office. Within the Foreign Office the principle of regionalism 
which prevails in the Northern and Southern Departments is 
broken in the Middle East—where regionalism could be most 
effective—by the existence of a separate Egyptian Department. 
Now that the Office of Minister Resident in Cairo is no more, 
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one man only has any sort of direct oversight of the Middle Eas 


—the fairly recently appointed Superintending Under-Secretary 
of State responsible for the Far East as well as the Middle Eas, 
But it appears that there is no one under him, of responsibj, 
rank, who is concerned exclusively with the Middle East, And 
since Sir Ronald Campbell’s departure, 2 office itself appear, 
to have been vacant. 

Mr Bevin and Mr Noel Baker have, however, a great oppor. 
tunity to reverse the blunders and delays of the last two year 
and lay again the foundations of a new Middle Eastern policy, 
It will not be enough to set up the Office in Cairo and call home 
the Ambassadors for consultation. These are excellent first steps, 
What is needed now is the establishment here in London of ap 
administrative structure which will make possible the emergence 
of a Middle Eastern policy of political, economic and functional 
co-operation and will not, as at present, frustrate it at every tum, 
The division between Foreign, Colonial and India Office should 
cease, and the responsibility for the Middle East be handed over 
to the Foreign Office. No doubt the Colonial Office will resen: 
the idea of losing Palestine and Cyprus, but the Sudan is already 
the responsibility of the Foreign Office and the precedent can 
be repeated. The two newcomers and the other Arab states 
should become the charge of a Middle East Division in the 
Foreign Office under a permanent Under-Secretary, charged with 
the responsibility of evolving policies for the area as a whole. 

Machinery is not policy, but bad machinery can frustrate it. 
Economic and social co-operation is not a substitute for direct 
political action—for instance over the Palestine dispute or 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty relations—but it may be the essential 
factor in creating an atmosphere in which political action can 
be effective. Ultnmately, too, it is only by providing positive 
economic and social benefits to the Middle Eastern world that 
Britain can reconcile the peoples to its continued presence in the 
area. 


Caleb Diplock’s Will 


N ordinary educated man, asked off-hand who Caleb 
Diplock was, might well guess that he came out of a 
A hospital secretary would know him as a 
would-be benefactor of his hospital and a troublesome recurring 
item on his committee’s agenda. A Chancery lawyer would tell 
you that he is a leading case, and might add that from the 
lawyer’s point of view he is a proof of the government of the 


Trollope novel. 


universe by Benevolent Providence. 


Diplock was in fact a resident of Eastbourne, with apparently 
no near relatives, few friends, and several hundred thousand 
pounds. When he was making his will in 1919 he decided 
that almost his whole fortune should go to charity, and he left 
the residue of his estate—amounting to about £250,000—to be 


distributed as follows :— 


To such charitable institution or institutions or other 
charitable or benevolent object or objects in England as my 
executors Or executor may in their or his absolute discretion 


select. 


He lived for another seventeen years, and throughout that period 
that testamentary sentence lay entombed in a strongroom to 
emerge in due time and break in a shower of blessings over 


Lincoln’s Inn. 


On Diplock’s death his executors proved the will, were granted 
probate, and proceeded to distribute the money mainly to 
hospitals. One London hospital got £21,000 and_ others got 
smaller sums, which they employed according to their several 
necessities. Some turned it over to current edpenses ; others 
invested it; others put it into bricks and mortar. But in 
the meantime, a distant cousin in Australia, hearing of the 
estate and resenting, as relations will, the dissipation of 

impersonal charity, went to an Australian 
lawyer and asked him to write to the executors suggesting that 
in their discretion they might consider the next of kin to be not 


family money on im 


less worthy of support than a batch of London hospitals. 


The lawyer wrote and was refused ; the cousin was advised 
that he had drawn a blank; and there the matter rested for 
some time. Then, after the residue had been distributed, a 
dramatic thing happened. Browsing one day in the Law Reports, 
the lawyer came on a case which reminded him of Diplock, and 
he decided that the next of kin had no need to approach the 
executors as supplicants, but could go for them in the much 
more satisfactory guise of claimants with a very promising case. 
The next of kin determined to start proceedings in the English 
courts on the ground that the gifts were void for ambiguity. 
that the residue should never have been distributed as it had 
been, and that they themselves were entitled to the money. 
The ball was set rolling, and the next of kin, after losing 
in the first court, won in the Court of Appeal and in the House 
of Lords. The money which had been made over to the hospitals 
and put into gilt-edged stock, into wards and beds for patients, 
and into food for sick.men’s stomachs, ought to have gone to the 
testator’s relatives. 


It need not, of course, be pointed out to the intelligent reader 
where the flaw in the gift lay and why it was void for ambiguity. 
He will have noticed in the extract from the will quoted above 
the significant word “or.” He will have realised that the word 
must be taken in a disjunctive sense and that the section of the 
will which contains the sentence is therefore uncertain and void 
He can have had no doubt that, if only the will had said “and” 


. the hospitals would have been entitled to the residue. But it did 


not say “and.” It said “or.” And consequently the £250,000 

had been wrongly distributed by the executors. 
The reason for this lies deep in the great scheme of English 

law and English rules of construction. To be effective, a man's 


will must provide an ascertained or ascertainable beneficiary. It 
is not enough to say: “I direct my executors to distribute the 
residue of my estate to such prominent men of business in 
City of London as my executors may in their absolute discretion 
select”; and the executors could not in obedience to 
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direction weigh in the balance the respective merits of the 
Chairman of the Stock Exchange and the Chairman of Lloyd’s, 
and after a viva Voce examination allocate the £250,000 to the 
gentleman they thought the more deserving of the two. The 
direction would be too vague, the terms too ambiguous for the 
Courts to recognise them ; and the testator, so far as concerned 
his residue, would have died intestate. 

But to this well-established rule there is one exception— 
charity. A man who desires his money to go to charitable 
institutions may draw his will in broad outlines, dispense with 
an ascertainable beneficiary and tell his executors to hand over 
everything to any charities they may, among all the competing 
charities, decide to favour. So that although they may not 
pick out the Stock Exchange or Lloyd’s from all the businesses 
of the City of London, they are in order when they choose Bart’s 
or the Royal Cancer Hospital from all the hospitals of the United 
Kingdom. The discretionary power, if restricted to charities, 
does not void the gift. 

At this point some less intelligent reader may protest that that 
is just what Caleb Diplock did. He confined the discretion of 
the executors to any charitable or benevolent object. What is 
there wrong with that? 

The answer is that, although to the common man the words 
charitable and benevolent appear interchangeable, and although 
the Concise Oxford Dictionary actually defines benevolence as 
meaning charity, to the lawyer the two words have different 
meanings. To him charity is not benevolence and benevolence 
is not charity. The two meanings, it is true, are separated by a 
line which no worldly pen may trace intelligibly, but in the 
mystic body of English law there is a line dividing them, and 
that line exists as surely as beauty and truth existed in Plato’s 
mystic world of ideas. On one side of that line a testator may 
give discretion without being void for ambiguity. On the other 


NOTES OF 


The Government has laboured throughout the week to justify 
its policy on demobilisation from the Services. A new set of 
authoritative figures were given on Wednesday by Mr Isaacs, 
which confirm that by the end of this year nearly 1,100,000 will 
have been released, leaving in round figures four millions in the 
Services. Both Mr Isaacs and Mr Attlee in his broadcast on 
Monday worked hard to justify the method of release and to 
remove misconceptions about the reasons for delay. Mr Isaacs 
announced the small concession that the whole four months’ 
quota of Class B releases would be made at once ; he also said 
that the Services were making a new and urgent review of their 
requirements. But neither he nor Mr Attlee explained at all 
adequately why demobilisation could not proceed very much 
faster—on the contrary, they provided new and powerful reasons 
for believing that it could and should do so. 

Mr Attlee emphasised the need to avoid at all costs the chaos 
which would follow from breaking away from an orderly scheme. 
Agreed. He pointed out once again the desirability of sticking to 
Mr Bevin’s age-plus-length-of-service plan, Also agreed. But he 
then added that 

it is flexible and capable of being speeded up to any extent 

that might be decided upon. 

But if this is so, then why not speed it up? The Government 
spokesmen themselves gave more powerful reasons for doing so 
than any they provided in the opposite direction. Mr Attlee 
dwelt heavily on the desperate man-power shortage in industry, 
while Mr Isaacs—emphatically scouting the idea that the Govern- 
ment’s policy was due in any way at all to the fear of pockets of 
unemployment developing—emphasised that five million workers 
are needed to restore the civilian labour force to its pre-war 
level. The need for speedy demobilisation becomes more apparent 
each day. with fresh news of urgent labour shortage in transport, 
the cotton industry and the export trades. At present the indus- 
trial labour force may even be shrinking in size. Yet it is abso- 
lutely vital—for the country’s strength, as well as for its health 
and wealth—to get civilian industry going again before the sands 
of patience and endurance run out. 

Then what is the mystery? It is foolish to blame the Ministry 
of Labour, which has shown itself to be both imaginative and 
competent to a high degree. The obstacles appear to be two— 
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he must be precise, definite, particular. Charity—yes. 


Benevolence—no. 

_And Diplock’s will by dragging in benevolence and using the 
disjunctive “ or” got one foot on the wrong side of the line. 
If it had held its tongue about benevolence and concentrated on 
charity, it would have been in order, and the executors would 
have had their powers of discretion. If it had said charitable 
and benevolent it would have been in order, because there is no 
objection in law to an institution being both at the same time ; 
and so long as it is charitable an object may be as benevolent as 
it likes without breaking the rules. But when the word 
“or” was used Diplock said in effect to his executors “ Take 
your choice. Put my money either into charity or into benevo- 
lence. Range over both fields at will and select if you like objects 
that are benevolent without being charitable.” And so by giving 
his executors the freedom that lies in that one monosyllable he 
stultified his gift of £250,000. 

It now remains to be decided how far the money distributed 
to the hospitals is recoverable, and that issue is sub judice. 
Probably several actions will be necessary and a variety of 
arguments will be open according to the use to which the legacies 
were put. We must await the result without comment. 

But the action already decided is free for comment, and a 
layman may express without restraint at once his admiration for 
the subtlety of the law and the ingenuity of the lawyers and his 
own determination never to become an executor for anybody. 
Wher. the law so cleverly 

with pitfall and with gin 
Besets the path an exor wanders in, 
the prudent man will leave the responsibility, the anxiety and 
the liability of an executorship to the trustee department of a 
bank or an insurance company, which better understands the 
steps of this particular egg dance. 


THE WEEK 


first, the bottleneck of transport in bringing home those mem- 
bers of the Forces who are still overseas ; and, secondly, the fact 
that the Services, their future commitments undefined, cannot 
yet state their requirements with any precision. The transport 
difficulty is a real one. But if the “ age-plus-length-of-service ” 
scheme is going to be interpreted as necessitating a majority of 
each class kicking their heels while the minority wait for ships, 
it will soon cease to be accepted as fair and reasonable. When- 
ever a majority of a class are ready to be released, they should be 
released, and the untransportable minority should be given double 
pay for working overtime—the surest way to make the War Office 
bring them home quickly. 

As for the difficulty of defining requirements, it is really diffi- 
cult to take it seriously. There were 5,086,000 men and women 
in the Forces in June ; there will be just short of 4,000,000 there 
at the New Year, and if the present rate of release of 45,000 a 
week is kept up, there will still be 2,500,000 in a year’s time— 
plus those who have been called up meanwhile. What conceivable 
commitments could justify these enormous figures? Moreover, 
why should it now be assumed that purely military commitments 
take automatic precedence over any others? There is a commit- 
ment to expand exports; there is a commitment to relieve the 
burdens of the civilian population. There is the plainest of com- 
mitments to rebuild the shattered towns. Now that the fighting 
is over, why should not these alternative demands for man-power 
(on which everything else depends) first state their requirements 
and the Forces then keep what .can be spared? It is not the 
details of the scheme that Ministers have to defend, but the basic 
assumptions that determine its speed of working. 

It is often said that, at all costs, we must avoid the mistake 
that was made in 1919; this time demobilisation must be an 
orderly process. But it is sometimes forgotten what the great 
mistake of 1919 was: it lay im not providing means for de- 
mobilising the men as quickly as the public thought was reason- 
able. It was only partly the unfairness of the method applied, but 
mainly its slowness that led to the breakdown. In the wide 
context of the country’s total needs, the Government are not 
being orderly, they are being chaotic—certainly nothing could 
be a better example of orderly chaos than the proposal to have 
four million men and women still in uniform at the beginning of 
1946. The Bevin scheme is a good one; but unless means for 
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speeding it up can be found, it will be swept away and 1919 
will come again. To borrow a phrase of Bacon’s from an adver- 
tiser’s announcement on a later page, “ Prudence is of no value 
unless it be prompt.” 


* * * 


Lend-Lease 


The deliberation with which the British Government 1s 
approaching the Lend-Lease negotiations—Lord Keynes crossed 
the Atlantic by sea and spent several days in Ottawa, while Lord 
Halifax is still in England—begins to look like a piece of wisdom, 
In both countries some of the excitement is going out of the 
issue, and its outlines are becoming clearer. The atmosphere was 
improved at the end of last week by the issue of the President’s 
twentieth—and presumably penultimate—quarterly report on 
Lend-Lease, with its only shghtly veiled suggestion that the cost 
of Lend-Lease should be written off as part of the general costs 
of the war. (The figures of the report are summarised on page 
355). Whatever was done about the past would hardly affect the 
future, which is the point immediately at issue, but the report's 
emphasis on the principle of equality of sacrifice sounded a note 
that is welcome to British ears, But any temptation to read more 
into the President’s words thaa their literal meaning was quashed 
by the Congressional protests at any suggestion of cancellation 
and by Mr Byrnes’s insistence that, even if there were no cash 
repayment, other forms of satisfaction for Lend-Lease would be 
required. 

Thus the position of the two sides is unchanged. The Americans 
show signs of realising more clearly than they did a month ago 
why the British should be loth to borrow, even on favourable 
terms, but there is still no departure from the position that it 
is borrowing or nothing. And whatever may be the degree of 
comprehension in official circles, the majority view in the Press 
and among Congressmen appears to be that the British difficulties 
are either a bluff to be called or a bargaining weakness to be 
exploited. Clearly, the negotiations are going to be difficult. 


* * * 


Japanese Stock-taking 


Japan’s rulers are attempting with all possible speed to revert 
to the political ideas and structure of the 1920’s, before the mili- 
tarists drove out the old party leaders and imposed a state-con- 
trolled war economy on top of Japan’s version of free enter- 
prise. The Diet has met, elections are to be held in January, 
the old “ proletarian” parties—the Farmer-labour party, the 
Social Mass party and the Farmers’ Association—are meeting to 
discuss the formation of a single social democratic party, and 
business people are said to be considering the formation of a 
new party to represent their interests. Alternatively they may 
revive the Minseito and the Seiyukai. The politicians of the 
thirties and forties are being strongly criticised for making them- 
selves the ‘Yes-men’ of the Government Executive.” 

This critical attitude towards the Government is also apparent 
in business circles. Some of the Japanese newspapers are de- 
manding that 

the greater part of the revival of non-military industries should 

be left to industrialists and business circles, and Government con- 

trols and planning should be reduced to a minimum. 

The industrialists complain of the “sufferings” they have 
endured under Government control, and are now meeting on their 
own account, “to discuss the future of Japan’s trade and com- 
merce in the Southern Regions.” 


The direction of Japan’s political reorientation has some signifi- 
cance for its international relations. A régime of business people 
and politicians could eventually, perhaps, reconcile the United 
States to the continuance of Japanese trade. With China, the 
nationalist, anti-Communist bias of the Japanese authorities 
makes some sort of understanding possible. If, as now seems likely, 
Chungking, not _ the Communists, secures control of the great 
towns in North China, it will do so with Japanese connivance. The 
new Japanese orientation does not, however, find much favour in 
Russia. The incorporation of the Kurile Islands and the whole 
of Sakhalin in the Soviet Union, and the possibility of a Soviet- 
influenced Government in Korea, brings the Soviets very close. 
The Japanese military authorities tried, ently, to evacuate 
the Japanese inhabitants from Southern S in. The Russians 
prevented the transfer; at some future time a Soviet Japanese 
community may be sitting on the Emperor’s back door. 
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Dual Occupation in Indo-China 


The French colonies and protectorates in Indo-China—Cochj, 
China, Cambodia and Annam—are to be occupied not by French 
forces but by the Chinese in the North and the British in the 
South. This peculiar distribution is an accident of history. In 1942 
after the fall of Singapore, it was agreed that Siam and Indo. 
China should be included in the Chinese theatre of occupation 
under the Generalissimo and his American Chief of Staff. When 
SEAC was set up and it became obvious that the British were 
likely to advance more rapidly gthan the Chinese, the earlie; 
arrangement was revised and Siam and half Indo-China came into 
SEAC’s area of operations. 

The serious and disquieting point about the arrangement js, 
naturally, from the French point of view, the absence of French 
troops from the occupation forces. This too, is due to a series of 
historical accidents. In 1940, the Vichy Government appointed 
Admiral Decoux as Governor-General. He was compelled—with 
very bad grace—to make endless concessions to the Japanese, cul- 
minating in 1941 in the Japanese occupation of Southern Indo- 
China. He and his subordinates were certainly not collaborators: 
but they were Vichyssois. During the war, they were allowed to 
maintain their French administration and army, but no supplies 
or arms reached them. Nevertheless, some soldiers formed a Frée 
French underground, hoping to link up eventually with the British, 
Once Burma was lost, the Japanese decided to strike first and in 
the spring of this year disarmed the French army. Fighting broke 
out and after weeks of resistance about 3,000 Frenchmen escaped 
into China. The rest were either killed or interned. Thus there js 
no French army already in being in the colony to share in the 
occupation. ‘ 


The absence of a French army from the troops arriving from 
outside is, unhappily, largely an Allied decision. Mr Roosevelt’s 
administration was, it appears, opposed to the return of France to 
Indo-China. Since at that time the British were virtually incapable 
of contradicting the American President, they did not bring sufi- 
cient pressure on him to recognise the proper rights of France. 
When the Far Eastern campaigns were planned, no provision wa 
made to send out French troops. The British attitude was singv- 
larly shortsighted since French and British claims to consideration 
as colonia! Powers in the Far East rest on a similar basis. They 
can, however, modify the unfortunate impression they have made 
by facilitating the arrival of the French troops which are now on 
their way and co-operating fully with Admiral D’Argenlieu, the 
new Governor-General. Everything must be done to avoid the 
impression of a second Syria. 

The situation may not be so straightforward ‘in North Indo- 
China. When French resistance broke out early this year, the 
Japanese abolished the French administration, declared Annamite 
and Cambodian independence and set up a puppet pro-Japanese 
administration. When the collapse came, they appear to have set 
up a new administration based on the Revolutionary Annamite 
party, whose sympathies are anti-French and pro-Chinese. It is 
this administration that will, apparently, receive the Chinese occu- 
pation forces. Obviously, the policy of Annamite and Cambodian 
“independence” under Chinese protection will appeal to some 
of the people. The Chinese may not discourage the mood very 
vigorously. Yet it will be fatal for Far Eastern peace if changes 
of sovereignty begin to occur “ spontaneously ” under the aegis 
of armies of occupation. None of the Western colonial Powers 
denies that changes must be made in the Far East, but they must 
be made by consent and as part of a general settlement. 


* * * 


Problems of the TUC 


This year’s Trade Union Congress, which opens on Monday 
in Blackpool, is of more than trade union interest. It is the 
first big labour meeting since the end of the war and since the 
return to power of a Labour Government. The success of the 
Government in carrying out its plans for industry—whether 
nationalised or left under private ownership—depends in large 
degree on the active co-operation of the trade union movement— 
not only at Transport House but at the workshop level. This 's 
by way of becoming a truism, and no doubt Mr Attlee and 
Mr Isaacs who would have been chairman at this year’s 7 
in the normal cause of events, will impress it upon their audience 
when they address the Conference next week. 

The annual report of the General Council was written before 
the collapse of Japan—most of it before the results of the Genetél 
Election were known. Similarly, many of the resolutions ta 
by individual unions for discussion at the Congress have a some 
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what academic ring. This means that neither the report nor the 
resolutions are a reliable guide to the attitude of the unions on 
4 number of issues, 1n the light of the changed national and inter- 
national situation. It makes i: difficult, moreover, to estimate what 
the main issues at the 1945 Congress will be. For example, the 
TUC had originally criticised the Service departments for 
obstructing the rate of demobilisation. Now that the Japanese war 
is over (and the General Council report is written on the assump- 
jon that Stage [I—the period between the defeat of the Germans 
and the Japanese—is still on), it will be interesting to see whether 
ade union pressure for a speed-up is increased or whether the 
Prime Minister’s statement about the present rate and his appeal 
for patience will have the effect of damping down what might 
gtherwise have become one of the major Congress issues. 


The question of reconversion from war to peace production 
and the reconstruction of industry to meet civilian needs will, noi 
unnaturally, be the prime concern at the TUC. Several unions 
nave asked, and the General Council has supported their claim, 
that war workers who become “redundant” because of their 
war jobs should not be placed on unemployment benefit but 
should be paid their guarantsed week’s pay in the period between 
their discharge and their absorption into other employment. This 
claim was the subject of discussion between the unions and Mr 
Bevin, the then Minister of Labour, who took the view that to 
make this concession would undermine the whole structure of 
unemployment benefit. It is easy to understand the resentment 
of a munitions worker who has his earnings reduced overnight 
fom £7 or £8 a week to the 24s. 6d. unemployment benefit. 
But it is equally trve that to pay normal wages where no work 
was performed would be to create a precedent which might have 
very dangerous repercussions at a later stage, and as the numbers 
of “redundant” workers are likely to increase very rapidly in 
the change-over, the problem might assume unmanageable pro- 
portions, The only answer is to speed the rate of reconversion 
and to eliminate the obstacles which may exist to hamper the 
rate of industrial absorption. 


* * * 


Equal Pay 


Ardent feminists and advocates of women’s emancipation are 
ill too often apt to argue from high mora! principles, without 
my basis of fact. For this reason alone, the evidence of the 
Trades Union Congress to the Royal Commission on Equal Pay 
printed as a Supplementary Report to the TUC agenda) would 
be welcome, for it contains a mass of statistical and factual in- 
formation about the discrepancies between men’s and women’s 
remuneration such as has probably never been collected before. 


In many industries, such as those where Trade Boards have 
been established, men and women are often employed on almost 
identical work, but the ratio of women’s wages to men’s varies 
from 50 per cent to 65 per cent. In October, 1938, the weckly 
earnings of women averaged 47 per cent of those of the men, and 
in industrial groups exceeded 60 per cent. In clerical work, the 
general relationship before the war was from 60 to 70 per cent. 
In addition to these generalisations, the TUC report gives some 
interesting comparisons of men’s and women’s earnings in the 
vatious individual industries and occupations, to all of which the 
same discrimination applies. 


The TUC advocates equal pay for equal work, not only 
pecause women’s wages are less than those of men, but be- 
cause they are low in absolute terms and represent a field for 
exploitation. This line of approach leads them to hope for the 
ultimate elimination of the conception of a “family wage” in 
which the women go out to work merely to supplement their 
husbands’ earnings and could leave it if the men were paid 
cnough to keep the family going. 

_The problem of “ equal pay for equal work ” is by no means a 
simple one, and just to talk about the injustice to women of 
being regarded as less than two-thirds of a man’s value brings it 
no nearer solution. The principle is particularly difficult to 
establish in practice in industry, for there can be no doubt that 
the vast majority of employers, if compelled to pay equal wages, 
would be reluctant to employ women. But in the teaching pro- 
fession and in the Civil Service—two occupations where sex 
discriminations are indefensible—there seems no practical objec- 
ions in the way. The Labour Government, which believes in 
equal pay for equal work, should set the pace and raise the 
—— of its own women employees to a par with those of its 

en 
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Taxation Policy 


Still another of the TUC’s reports deals with financial and 
fiscal policy. Here again, the same characteristics can be observed. 
There is evidence of careful work having been done upon the 
available facts and figures. There is a sincere air of moderation. 
But the conclusions run to the doctrinaire. 


For example, the report expounds the doctrine, now familiar 
among economists, that the modern community tends to suffer 
from an inadequate stream of effective demand, causing unemploy- 
ment. The remedy is to encourage consumption and to dis- 
courage purely monetary saving (as distinct from physical capital 
formation, which should be fostered). This is the theoretical 
case for redistributive taxation and for “ deficit financing.” 

So far so good. But the argument is then applied to a situa- 
tion of a very different sort—namely, the immediate budgetary 
outlook. It may be true that in a normal year the right thing 
for fiscal policy to do is to stimulate consumption at the cost of 
savings. But in the immediate future the obvious need is to dis- 
courage consumption expenditure and stimulate savings. And if 
any form of expenditure is to be encouraged, it is surely the 
expenditure of business firms on replacing their working capital 
and renovating their equipment. Consequently the TUC’s recom- 
mendation that the first instalment of tax reduction should be 
almost entirely concentrated on restoring the income tax allow- 
ances and on reducing indirect taxation on articles of consumption, 
and that a reduction in the standard rate of income tax should be 
frowned upon, suns directly counter to the reqhirements, The 
concession is made to the business man that 20 per cent should be 
lopped off EPT, but it is countered by the suggestion that— 
apparently as a permanency—the standard rate of income tax 
should be higher on business profits than on other incomes—a 
peculiarly perverse proposal to put forward in a period when 
industrial capital formation is to be encouraged. 

Taxation can never be settled on economic grounds alone. 
Politics inevitably enters in. It may be that, when the world gets 
back to buyers’ markets, the taxation policy that would please 
the rank-and-file trade unionist will also be the sound policy 
from an economic point of view. But in these next few years of 
continuing universal shortages, almost the direct opposite is true. 
Some concessions to the individual consumer will be necessary— 
but they will be concessions from sound policy, and if taxation 
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is to be used, as the TUC rightly advocates, as “one of the main 
instruments by which the Government influences . . - the 
economic activity of the nation,” it should concentrate its main 
efforts on assisting individual enterprise to get on its feet again. 


* * * 


The TUC on Transport 


In some respects the report on the public operation of inland 
transport to be presented to the Trades Union Congress 1s an im- 
provement upon previous statements emanating from Transport 
House. An attempt is made at last to say what purpose a nation- 
alised transport industry would be expected to serve. First, the 
various means of transport should be operated with maximum 
operational efficiency. Secondly, the separate facilities should be 
operated as one system ; each of these should be developed and 
utilised to carry the traffic most appropriate to it, and the system 
as a whole should be capable of being used as an instrument of 
policy for national development and full employment. Finally, 
surplus capacity should not arise as a by-product of a competitive 
struggle but should be determined by strategic operating and social 
requirements. These fine, abstract objectives, it is argued, cannot 
be attained by the present regime but will involve public owner- 
ship of the separate facilities. The framework sketched out in the 
report would consist of a National Transport Authority, with 
seven subsidiary operating Boards, one for each branch of trans- 
port. The National Authority would be responsible for general 
policy, and, in ‘particular, for ensuring that the structure of rates 
and fares reflects the fact that transport is operated as a Cco- 
ordinated system, within which each variety of traffic should be 
carried by the service that shows the lowest net operating cost of 
carrying that sort of traffic. 

lf the report were submitted as an additional instalment in the 
evolution of thought at Transport House, it would undoubtedly 
deserve a few more marks than its predecessors. But this is sub- 
mitted, in all seriousness, as a 

practical scheme for developing the transport industry to a condition 

in which it can make available the best possible transport services 

at the least real cost to the community. 

As such it must therefore be judged. 

* 


If words have any meaning, a practical scheme must be one 
that can be translated into practice. And that could certainly not 
be done with the TUC scheme. To create the enormous structure 
of seven operating boards and a super-board, with nothing more 
to guide them than a collection of ambiguous objectives, would 
simply add to the imperfections of the present system of trans- 
port those of bureaucratic pyramiding. There could hardly be a 
clearer case of the necessity of insisting on being told the purpose 
and point of nationalisation before it is approved. 

All those who have wrestled with the problem of transport co- 
ordination know that—all questions of ownership entirely apart— 
it is one of infinite complexity and difficulty. The objective is 
reasonably clear: economy. demands that the amount of unneces- 
sary movement be cut down and that capital expenditure be 
pruned. To use the blessed words of current discussion, there 
should be co-ordination of movement and integration of capital. 
But to work out how these objects can be achieved is the difficulty. 
What sort of trafic now using one means. of transport ought 
properly to use another? To what extent is monopolistic charging 
(“ charging what the traffic will bear”) economic? Are operat- 
ing costs, irrespective of track costs, the right criterion for dis- 
tributing traffic? Is the right organisation a vertical one, each 
form of transport running its own affairs (as the TUC suggest) or 
a horizontal one, all forms being co-ordinated within each region 
(as is the trend of development at present)? To what extent should 
the public be allowed to carry its own goods (the C licence) or 
to pick up return loads (the B licence)? 

These questions arise under private or public ownership. They 
are by no means easy to answer. Certainly the setting up of an 
apparatus of public Boards does not answer them. Indeed, it is 
only when they have been answered that it is possible to judge 
whether a transfer to public ownership is desirable or necessary. 
To-day this is not to oppose the principle of nationalisation in 
transport. Indeed, if a guess can be hazarded without full research 
into the technical facts a degree of public ownership may well be 
necessary. But it is to insist that the t ical research must come 
first. Until it is possible to see in what ways a nationalised trans- 
port system would not merely use different stationery from the 
existing services and pay dividends to different people, but 
actually act differently—until then, schemes for pyramids of cor- 


porations are mere political pamphlets, not contributions to the | 


study. of -economic. efficiency 
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Unity and Division on the French Left 


Two contradictory tendencies appear to be at work in 
French political life to-day. On the one hand, the traditiong| 
parties of the old Popular Front—the Radicals, the Socialist, 
and the Communists—are divided on the issue of the referendum 
The Communists, the Radicals and those members of the resis. 
ance movements who work in the Front National and the Mouye. 
ment Unifié de la Renaissance (both Communist dominated) }} 
oppose the formula proposed by General de Gaulle—though for 
opposite reasons, the Radicals because they want the two. 
chamber system of the Third Republic, the rest because they 
wish the constituent assembly to have unlimited powers. Qn 
the other hand, the Socialists and the Christian Democrats (the 
Mouvement Républicain Populaire) support General de Gaulle’s 
formula of a Constituent Assembly with limited powers, 

But on another issue—the voting—the old Popular Fron; 
Coalition has come together in opposition to General de Gaulle 
A delegation composed of representatives of the CGT—the trade 
unions—Radicals, Socialists and Communists demanded to see 
the General in order to propose modifications in the arrange. 
ments for proportional representation. The Government’s pro- 
posal, they claim, which distributes surplus votes only on a con- 
stituency basis, overweights the country districts against the 
towns. They demand instead that each 30,000 votes should 
elect one deputy, and that the surplus votes should be trans- 
ferred to a central pool. General de Gaulle refused to see the 
delegation and rebuked the CGT for indulging in politics. In 
exchange, the Communists threatened to tell the country that 
the “reactionary ballot is the work of the President of the 
Government.” 


* 


If logic decided these issues, it could be argued that the ques- 
tion which divides the old Popular Front—the sovereignty of the 
Constituent Assembly—is infinitely less important than that of 
the vote. A constituent assembly will in any case carry decisive 
political influence. Meanwhile, most French voters will surely 
sympathise with Francois Mauriac’s criticism of the three choices 
—back to the 1875 constitution or forward to a limited or omni- 
potent Assembly—and the permutations and combinations of the 
answers proposed by the different parties. 

The “ Yes, yes,” the “Yes, no,” the “No, yes” do not mean 
anything to my mind. Is there a system which would pick out those 
most capable of ruling the country, of effecting structural reforms, 
and under one or two Chambers, of ensuring the permanency of 
their power? 

The issue raised by proportional representation is serious. To 
overweight the rural vote would be to give the voting an un- 
reasonably Conservative bias. Here the parties of the Left are 
at one on a problem of importance. It should follow that the 
drive to achieve Left wing unity before the elections will be 
great enough to overcome the present split and to create the 
possibility of a Left wing electoral victory. 

This does not, however, seem to be the case. The Socialists 
are as reluctant as ever to commit themselves to the Communists. 
General de Gaulle, his prestige enhanced by his Washington 
visit, has broadcast to the country an appeal to support his 
attempts to secure more stable government. This appeal is 4 
powerful one, and it is reinforced by the failure of the oppe- 
sition groups to coalesce in a single bloc or front. The country 
may show at the elections that it values stability and continuity 
more highly than programmes or policies. 


*x * * 


M. Varvaressos Resigns 


After a period of office which was short but long enough 10 
have won him golden opinions on all hands, M. Varvaressos, the 
deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Supply in Greece, ha 
resigned on the grounds that his attempts to stabilise prices and 
increase supplies have been consistently sabotaged. This resign 
tion comes on top of the appointment of a Conservative Royalis: 
M. Gouarnikis, to the crucial Ministry of the Interior and with 
a few weeks of the resignation of M. y the Foreign 
Minister and Greek representative at San Francisco. M. Sofiano- 
poulos is a Liberal and a politician of some standing. It will be 
recalled that he appealed for the disappearance of Admiral 
Voulgaris’ caretaker Cabinet and the setting up of a party coalition 
to prepare for the elections. 

These constant political changes, by which one after another all 


politicians of any distinction or liberal tendencies withdraw from 
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the Government, ought to warn Mr Attlee and Mr Bevin that the 

licy of non-interveation announced in Mr Bevin’s speech to 
the House of Commons must be abandoned. There is now quite 
sufficient evidence from Greece to make it plain that Monarchist 
excesses are not only unchecked, but actually encouraged by the 
Greek Government ; that the promised purge of the War Office 
and the Officer Corps has quite simply not been carried out, and 
that the confidence of the Royalists in their power to steal the 
plebiscite and the elections is unbounded. What more barefaced 
example of it could there be than the rumour circulating in 
Europe that Princess Elizabeth is to be married to a Greek prince? 

The reaction to all this has been inevitably the rebirth of 
extremism on the Left. At the time of the fighting in the New 
Year, the moderate parties of the Left appeared to be disgusted 
with Communist extremism, They could perhaps have been re- 
formed into a Left Wing bloc without the Communists and 
formed the basis of an administration. Now the Communists, 
through their energetic leader, Zachariades, have recovered a sort 
of leadership. For instance, recent trade union elections in Athens 
gave the Communists a majority. This in its turn is the excuse 
for further tolerated excesses on the Right. It seems that not an 
election but further civil strife is brewing in Greece. 


* * * 


Britain’s Responsibilities in Greece 
The British Government cannot avoid responsibility for this 
disastrous situation. At the moment they are intervening either 
too little or too much. They are sufficiently involved in the Greek 
situation to be held responsible for Royalist and Right Wing 
extremism. Yet they do not intervene strongly enough to put these 
Royalist excesses to an end. At present, British policy bears ali 
too many marks of weakness and vacillation. The terrorism of the 
Royalists must be as distasteful as the earlier extremism of the 
Communists. Why is it not as vigorously suppressed? The 
Voulgaris Government can hardly be called a caretaker govern- 
ment, since it cannot apparently take care of the Greeks’ most 
immediate interest—not to be exploited by their own black 
marketeers. The loyalty of the entire Centre and Left to the 
Varkiza Agreement has been undermined. Only the Right, the 
extreme Right, are happy with the present situation. Even General 
Plastiras has condemned it. ‘ 
There can be no good reason for not reverting to the Sofiano- 
poulos proposal, and now, while the Regent Damaskinos is staying 
in London, is the time to make a new start. Let the British 
Government help in the formation of a new Cabinet in which 
such men as Varvaressos and Sofianopoulos will again serve. Let 
them give it the utmost backing, in materials and men, to break 
the black market and hunt down the terrorists. Let it make its 
rejection of the Monarchists as clear as its opposition to the Com- 
munists. If such a policy involves some delay in holding elections, 
then let there be some delay. Only the Royalists appear to want 
them immediately. Indeed, there is a very real danger that the 


British regard elections simply as an expedient for ridding them- 


selves of an awkward commitment. But a policy of retreat was 
barred from the moment the first British gun went off in the 
streets of Athens. Whatever happens now will be laid at the 
British door. The Government must use all its authority and 
physical and moral force to ensure that the solution in Greece is 


reasonable and just. 
e * 


The Miners’ Role 


The decision of the National Union of Mineworkers to appoint 
a special National Production Officer to co-ordinate and encourage 
the miners’ efforts to increase their output will be generally wel- 
comed. So will their choice of Mr Arthur Horner, the South 
Wales miners’ leader, who has always shown a sound understand- 
ing of the technical approach to the problems, to fill this position. 
Mr Horner will work regionally through production directors in 
the main coal-producing areas. Reports from the coalfields 
Suggest that the first responses to Mr Shinwell’s appeal for 
more coal are encouraging. Through conferences, pit production 
committees and posters, the miners’ leaders are seeking to imbue 
the rank and file with the same enthusiasm for production as they 
did during the autumn of 1942-43, when the drive for coal pro- 
duction really got under way. 
_ As well, of course, as the efforts of the men at the coal face—and 
It is this which will count most of all this winter—there will need 
to be a concerted attempt on the part of managements to increase 
output and of consumers to reduce consumption if the target of 
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8,000,000 tons set by Mr Shinwell for the next six months is to 
be realised. The owners on their side have promised co-operation 
in facilitating a smooth transition from private to public owner- 
ship. The details of the Government’s plan for compensation and 
for the reorganisation of the industry—the concentration of piis, 
the extension of mechanisation and the many other technical im- 
provements envisaged by the Reid Committee—will not be known 
until the autumn. But in the meantime, valuable spade work can 
be done by enlisting the co-operation of the men and by arranging 
for the improvement of the industry’s joint consultative machinery, 
which has never worked as well in practice as on paper. 

In view of the critical position of production and of the need for 
continued economy, it seems strange that the Government should 
think fit to revert to ordinary winter time within a month. No 
figures are available, but surely a considerable saving of fuel would 
result from an extra hour’s daylight. Has Mr Tom Williams got 
the better of Mr Shinwell at a Cabinet discussion? It certainly 
looks as if the claims of the farming community—which has always 
detested DST and BST—had prevailed over those of the fuel- 
savers, who, it might have been thought, had a better title at this 
critical moment to speak for the national interest. 


x * * 


Busy Back-benchers 


The main duty of the Government back-bencher, it has 
often been said, is to record his vote when it is required of him. 
When this silent but essential drudgery begins to pall, particu- 
larly for younger members, Ministers have to watch out for the 
dangers of a “ginger group” within the ranks. Otherwise, 
Government business may be held up and valuable energy 
dissipated. 

The reorganisation of the Parliamentary Labour Party shcu'd 
help to guard against these dangers. Labour MPs are to be 
appointed to one or more of 17 specialist groups, in which they 
can both express their views and acquire greater familiarity with 
the subject through constant contact with the Minister concerned 
in an atmosphere more intimate than the weekly meetings of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party, now nearly 400 strong. The 
appointments are to be made by a smal} liaison committee with 
the Chief Whip, the Leader of the House, and a Labour Peer as 
its members, Mr Carol Johnson as its secretary and a non- 
Ministerial chairman and vice-chairman elected by the MPs. 
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These 17 groups, developing out of the old ad hoc com- 
mittees of the party meeting, will also give their members useful 
training for the committee work of the whole House. This can 
be expected to be much increased as soon as the Select Com- 
mittee now considering Procedure has made its report, and many 
Labour members will probably be glad of an opportunity to find 
their committee feet and to widen their knowledge of particular 
subjects. 

On the rather arbitrary division of the 17 groups, there 1s 
possibly room for improvement. While overlapping is bound to 
occur between the housing group and that concerned with the 
problems of blitzed cities, or between “ trade and industry and 
some of the special industria! groups such as “ fuel and power, 
it seems odd that “external affairs,” excluding only military 
security, should be lumped together. Here, more than anywhere 
else, there is need for Government back-benchers to develop and 
deepen their knowledge and widen their interests. No other single 
subject has such a variety of complex problems to face—from 
India and Palestine to Western European and Anglo-American 
relations—nor greater need for a training-ground of abie debaters 
and administrators. Doubtless, this defect in an otherwise ad- 
mirable change will be discovered and repaired before long. 


* + * 
Temporary Houses 


Mr Aneurin Bevan’s statement to a Wandsworth deputation 
of MPs and councillors that 


It is not the intention of the Ministry to allow the building of 
temporary houses to interfere with the rate of building permanent 
houses 

calls for further explanation. The gist of his remarks, apparently, 
was that local authorities had been too much pre-occupied with 
the obstacles to their temporary housing plans, and had been too 
little concerned with getting on with their permanent houses. So 
far as such an isolated statement might be taken merely as a re- 
assuring reminder that local authorities need not keep men hang- 
ing about if difficulties arise with the temporary houses, but 
should divert them to permanent work, it is unobjectionable. 

But there have been other hints that the new Government is 
more embarrassed than otherwise with its heritage of contracts 
for temporary houses. So far Government statements on housing 
have come predominantly from Mr Bevan, whose cencern is for 
permanent rather than temporary houses. Nevertheless, the tem- 
porary programme, once started, cannot now be abandoned. Nor 
should it, since it puts roofs over homeless heads mere quickly 
than by other methods. 

It may be that the difficulties of siting, and of organising, quick 
distribution, and the high costs which have resulted from 
“ spreading ” contracts so that no one firm can embark on large- 
scale mass production, have made the temporary house a less 
attractive proposition. If that were so, nothing could be worse 
than for the Government to sit still, say nothing, and counter 
complaints with directions to get on with permanent houses. Of 
all the reasons for the Conservative housing ministers’ lack of 
success, none was more telling than their tendency to talk 
round the fundamental principles ef their policy, and to deny 
to the public a full statement of the situation. Mr Bevan would 
find it disastrous to repeat those mistakes. He wou!'d find it well 
worth his while to cast delicacy to the winds, and come out, not 
with a detailed survey of policy—that, in the circumstances, 
would be impossible—but with a comprehensive statement of the 
problems as they exist, and the broad principles on which it is 
intended to solve them. If temporary houses are less satisfactory 
than was expected, say so. And if permament houses are felt to 
be worth waiting for, te save money aad space, say so. But let 
there be no more muddle. - 


* * * 
Claims on Italy 


The signing of a peace treaty with Italy will be discussed 
at the meeting of the Foreign etaries next week. Meanwhile, 
Italy’s neighbours are loudly staking out their claims to a territorial 
pound of flesh. The Jugoslavs ask for most and ask most loudly. 
Their demands include “the Slovene littoral, Trieste, Istria, 
Fiume, Zara and the islands of Lasrevovand Chersa.” Ceaseless 
agitation continues in the city of Trieste and its hinterland, both 
sides attempting to hold Gallup polls and secure signatures for 
monster petitions. The Jugoslavs scout the suggestion of making 
the city a free port. Danzig, they claim, was an endless source of 
friction in pre-war Europe and Trieste does not possess 
a suitable hinterland. At the same time, they are offering Czecho- 
slovakia a privileged position in the port. 
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The Austrians in the Tyrol have staked their claim to the South 


Tyrol at a meeting at which some $s appear to have thanked 
the French occupation authorities for their assistance. The French 
themselves have, however, no great claims to make. They only ask 
for minot rectifications of the Alpine and maritime frontier 
according to some Italian papers, are perfectly ready to see Italy 
recover Tripoli. a 

The question of Italy’s colonies is confused. Were the Lion of 
Judah a fit authority, economics and geography would sugges 
a regional grouping of Ethiopia with Eritrea and the Somalilands, 
Cyrenaica cannot be returned to Italy, for the Senussi have re. 
ceived a British pledge to the contrary. The French profess to 
believe that the British will take it over and retire there when their 
Treaty relations with Egypt come to an end. The Syrian incident 
has roused French suspicions of British activities in the Mediter- 
ranean and the French authorities may for this reason alone look 
not unfavourably on an Italian reinstatement in Tripoli. 


* * x 


Back to the Tangier Statute 


After several weeks’ deliberations, the Allies, deliberating at 
Paris, have reached a on the future status of Tangier. It 
is to be internationalised and the formal sovereignty of the Sultan 
of Morocco is to be restored. The international administration wil] 
be based upon the original signatories of the Act of Algeciras— 
Great Britain, the United States, Russia, France, Spain, Portugal, 
the Netherlands, Belgium and Sweden. Of the three remaining sig- 
natories, Austria-Hungary has disappeared, Germany has no 
government and Italy is still technically an enemy. Apart from this 
general decision, detailed agreement has been reached on the com- 
position and conduct of the administration, a large part of which 
will, by common agreement, be in the hands of Belgian officials, 
The settlement is, however, only temporary and a broader confer- 
ence will be called to consider any changes in the Statute of 
Tangier the Powers may see fit to propose. 

The immediate issue is the withdrawal of the Spanish forces 
of occupation. In 1940, Spanish troops took over the zone “in order 
to defend its neutrality.” Six months later, however, the inter- 
national administration was abolished and a Spanish Governor 
appointed. General Franco has been given a month to undo his 
work. Spain will not be excluded from the interim arrangements 
but it is very doubtful whether, under its present government, it 
would secure an invitation to the eventual conference. 


x * * 


Strange Proceedings in Persia 

Are the Russians wise to proceed in Northern Persia with 
the tactics made familiar to the world by Henlein in the Sudeten- 
land? The Tudeh party—Left wing and under Russian influence— 
is apparently bent on creating incidents and local disturbances in 
the Russian zone of occupation. When the Teheran Government 
seeks 10 intervene, the Russians do not permit its troops and its 


police to enter the Russian zone of occupation. The Persians have 


sent a formal protest to Moscow, demanding the right to protect 
law and order in the northern parts of their own country. Their 
spokesmen accuse the Russians of encouraging disturbances as an 
excuse for staying on instead of departing, as by treaty bound, 
within six months of the end of the war. One fine day, the Persians 
believe, the tribes in the North, the Kurds and the Armenians, 
will stage spontaneous plebiscites demanding incorporation in the 
Soviet Union. It may be that some of them do desire it. The 
standards of their neighbours across the Soviet frontier are higher 
and Russian prestige is tremendous. But under present conditions, 
with Russians occupying the countryside, there is no way of dis- 
covering genuine opinion of the inhabitants. 

Moreover, the precedent of whittling away neighbouring states 
by excessively doubtful practices cannot fail to add to the sum of 
the eee: distrust. — Russians have nothing to lose by fe- 
moving r troops from Persia in agreement with the British. 
No doubt, the Persian Government wifl be ready enough to con- 
sider oil concessions or special arrangements later on. But the fact 
remains that if the Russians use the excuse of wartime occupation 
to proceed to annexation, the results can only be disastrous on 
their relations both with their neighbours and with the Great 
Powers. The Persian question should undoubtedly be included on 
the Foreign Minister’s agenda and a joint solution evolved. 


There are many men and women in the Services who would 
welcome a chance oy reading this publication. If you would hand 
um, unwrapped, unstamped, and unaddressed at any Post Offict, 
u will go to them, 
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Letters to 


Cotton Merchants 


Sir,—In The Economist of August 18th, in the article entitled 
“Action in Cotton,” it was stated that “A prime condition of 
reform is the rationalisation of the marketing end of the industry. 
Hitherto the business of marketing has been in the hands of a 
multitude of small firms.” Again, in The Economist of June 30, 
1945, in a comment made on the address delivered by Mr E. A. 
Carpenter to the members of the Cotton and Rayon Merchants’ 
Association, reference was made to the number of converter 
merchants engaged in the export of British cotton products as 
follows : 


The converter merchant does not handle the whole of British 
cotton exports, but their number was recently given as 1,210 handling 
1,050 million square yards of exports. Of these no fewer than 436 
handled only §0,000 yards or less. 

Discussions of policy for the cotton trade continue to suffer 
from the misconceptions which follow from the uncritical reading 
of these unvarnished figures, and jt is in the general interest that 
they should be related to the facts. The figures are derived from 
a return of 1940 export trading in cottons made to the Cotton 
Board, a year in which trade was in no way normal. Its volume 
was Only one-half of that of the immediate pre-war years, and 
one-quarter of that of 1929, and since the number of participants 
inno section of the trade had declined during these twelve years 
at a similar rate, an appearance of redundancy is not to be un- 
expected. : 

But taking the figures as they stand, the following points should 
be considered. So far as the 436 who did less than 50,000 yards 
are concerned, their total export trade was less than } per cent 
of the whole, and their individual annual export turnovers 
averaged less than £500. Clearly these firms were mainly engaged 
in the home trade, and the export of cottons was for them a 
minor interest, or their export activities were mainly concerned 
with non-cotton goods. In either event, for practical purposes 
they can be disregarded as a factor in the export of cottons. 

So far as the balance of 800 is concerned, a detailed analysis 
of a large portion of the EM3 return, which was made by the 
chairman of the Export Section of this Association, with the 
permission of the Board of Trade, has shown the existence of a 
high degree of market specialisation among the converters who 
really cater for the export trade. This analysis showed that while 
the top 20 per cent of the converters supplying any market were 
invariably supplying about 90 per cent of that market’s takings, 
the market specialisation of these leading export converters was 
such that no less than 563 different converters contributed to this 
90 per cent of the trade. The remaining 10 per cent, however, 
were not necessarily all redundant to the industry, as they were 
probably firms producing one or more special cloths which would 
= in a number of markets, and cumulatively reach a fair volume 
of trade. 

The figure of 563 should be extended for the reason that the 
analysis did not cover the whole of the E.M.3 return, and because 
the return itself did not cover the markets already closed in 
1940. The Council of this Association has therefore come to the 
conclusion that the number of converters of cotton piece-gocds 
for the export trade who are making, or were competent to 
make, a useful and necessary contribution to the prosperity of the 
Lancashire industry, and to whom the prosperity of that industry 
was of prime concern in the basic year 1940, was in the neigh- 
bourhood of 700. 

We hope that you will agree with the conclusion that the 
clement of redundancy in the converting section of the cotton 
industry is far less than is popularly supposed, and is, indeed, 
of small proportions—Yours faithfuly, 

H. PrRINcE BARDSLEY 
(Chairman, Cotton and Rayon Merchants’ Association) 


The Purchase Tax 


Sir,—Since from now onwards the reduction or abolition of the 
purchase tax on some or all commodities is likely to be under 
frequent consideration, Mr Batchelder has performed a valuable 
Service by drawing attention to the financial losses which retailers 
may thereby suffer. In order to judge what is the best solution, 
however, it is desirable to analyse the problem more closely. 

If the repeal of the tax on any particular commodity is delayed 
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until production has become ample, and hence a ready supply 
of untaxed goods may be anticipated from the moment of repeal, 
the retailer’s financial loss will be in direct proportion to the 
quantity of stock which he carries, which in normal times varies 
widely between trades, ranging from the equivalent of only a 
week or two’s sales in the case of chemists’ goods or women’s 
hats, to a year or more in the case of furs or furniture or jewel- 
lery, and perhaps averaging about three months’ sales over the 
whole field covered by the tax. In normal times the annual yield 
of the purchase tax at present rates might well be £200 millions 
(twice the present yield), in which case the potential loss falling 
on retailers by reason of the repeal of the tax would be something 
like £50 millions—a very serious burden, though its incidence 
would vary between trade and trade. 

If, on the other hand, the tax were to be repealed to-day, the 
position would be very different ; for, in respect of most of the 
commodities affected, retailers’ tax-paid stocks are very low, 
and demand is much in excess of current production, so that the 
balance of taxed stocks would be saleable without undue loss. This 
is particularly true to-day of furniture and jewellery, the high 
stocks of which in normal times would confront the retailer with 
a crippling financial problem. In a few cases only is it not true ; 
for example, the high rate of tax, coupled with clothes rationing. 
have so depressed the trade in fur garments that retail stocks 
are still typically the equivalent of six to twelve months’ sales. 
and would be quite unsaleable after tax repeal unless recuced in 
price to the level of new untaxed supplies. 

The proposal to meet the retailer’s loss by giving him a rebate 
equal to the tax paid on the stock he holds at the t'me of tax 
repeal is one which, on account of its administrative complica- 
tions, should be avoided if some better solution can be found. 
But Mr Batchelder’s alternative—a series of small tax reduc- 
tions at intervals over a period of years—merely spreads the 
retailer’s loss without necessarily reducing its amcunt. The most 
hopeful line of approach is surely to repeal the tax when the 
market situation is favourable to the retailer. That, for most ccm- 
modities, means in the fairly near future. Only in a few cases 
such as furs would special consideration then be necessary. But if. 
as the T.U.C. proposes, the tax on all “luxury” articles is con- 
tinued until their supplies become abundant, then its eventua) 
repeal will raise the problem of retailers’ tax-paid stocks in its 
most acute form.—Yours faithfuly, 

DONALD BARBER 
(Secretary, Retail Distributors’ Association). 


The Mobilisation of Muscle 


Sir,—In the interesting article which you published on 
August 11th the great advantages in terms of coal of using human 
and animal engines as converters of molecular power rather than 
mechanical engines whose efficiencies are below I1.5 per cent., 
such as locomotives, would appear to be established ; and it is 
to be hoped that due attention will be paid to this argument by 
the national and other authorities responsible for rehabilitation. 

But the statement that the equipment necessary for the u‘ilisa- 
tion of muscle, such as the proposed cyclo-tractors, in termis -of 
steel, would also offer advantage over mechanical engines, does 
not follow from the reason given that “cyclo-tractors would 
obviously be very light in construction.” The criterion in the 
eyes of those responsible for the allocation of raw materials and 
factory resources is the number of ton-miles of freight which 
could be moved per ton of steel. Should there prove also in 
this respect to be an advantage in the use of muscle, then the 
advantage of the latter, in conditions of inelasticity, would appear 
to make the most complete investigation of the proposal doubly 
necessary and urgent.—Yours faithfully, 

J. H. LIDDERDALE 

{It was intended, by saying that cyclo-tractors would be light, to 
convey that they would be light in relation to the work they would 
do ; the statement would otherwise have no point. Shortage of space 
compelled the omission from our contributor’s article of some figure. 
bearing on this point. A lorry weighing 3 tons, carrying 6 tons and 
running a fair commercial mileage of 40,coo miles a year, will move 
80,000 ton miles per annum for every ton of its own weight. Cor- 
responding figures, according to our contributor, are as follows (ton- 
miles moved per annum per ton of weight): Barrow (used 12 hours 
a day), 36,000 ; average British locomotive, under 200,000 ; rail cyclo- 
tractor, over 800,000.—EDITOR.] 
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Remember Pearl Harbour 


The end of the Japanese War has been judged the proper 
time to release the reports of the enquiries made by the Army 
and the Navy on its beginning at Pearl Harbour, and the American 
public has accordingly been deluged, for several days, with 
detailed extracts from the texts of the reports and by equally 
voluminous, often confused, discussions of their sensational find- 
ings: 

The seeds of confusion and controversy were sown by the 
somewhat over-hasty attempts of Mr Truman and the Secretary 
of War, Mr Stimson, to remove all responsibility from Mr Hull 
and General Marshall, both of whom were criticised in the reports; 
by the disagreements in the findings of the two services and by 
a lack of logic epitomised by the proclaiming of Admiral Stark as 
unfit for future positions of responsibility, when for three years 
after Pearl Harbour he was considered fit for the highly responsible 
post of Commander-in-Chief in European waters. But the 
singling out of individuals for blame, although it is inevitable, 
hardly seems relevant now. A political situation had developed 
which made war with Japan a certainty: how much of a cer- 
tainty and how soon, only those in possession of all the facts 
could have known. It is to be hoped that the 100,000 word Army 
report and the 27,000 word Navy report will at least produce an 
acceptance of the inseparability of the military from the political. 

The most positive result of the publication of the Pearl Harbour 
reports will be the stimulus they will furnish to those who have 
been working for the unification of the United States military 
command and intelligence systems into one “department of the 
armed services.” Indeed, i ts believed that consideration of such 
a plan, which will have the support of Mr Truman and Mr Byrnes, 
will be one of the first tasks before the Post-War Military Policy 
Committee of both Houses of the newly convened Congress. The 
high ranks of the Army are said to view the proposed merger 
with favour, while the Navy is still bitterly opposed to a plan 
which could not help but involve a sacrifice of some identity and 
authority. 

A most unfortunate by-product of the publication of the reports 
is the attempt of the newspapers in what the late President called 
the “Hearst-Patterson-McCormick Axis” to use the material as 
evidence that Mr Roosevelt and Mr Roosevelt alone was respon- 
sible not just for Pearl Harbour, but for America’s involvement in 
the entire global war. Also, many Congressmen will be most en- 
thusiastic in their support of moves for a widely publicised, end- 
less, highly controversial investigation of Pearl Harbour as at least 


one means of keeping the public’s eye off “the human side of 
reconversion.” 


* F * * 
Payments in Kind 


The speed and positiveness with which Mr Byrnes sought 
to enlighten those who had read into Mr Truman’s report to 
Congress on Lend-Lease a promise to cancel all Lend-Lease 
obligations indicates the character of the coming Lend-Lease 
battle in Congress. For this is an issue around which the Re- 
publicans and right-wing Democrats can be expected to rally 
their forces. The scattered and ineffective opposition which did 
not reveal itself numerically in the final votes on Bretton Woods, 
the United Nations Charter and the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
menis, will display no comparable modesty on the matter of 
Lend-Lease. ; 

There was no real justification for interpreting the President’s 
Statement as an intention to liquidate Lend-Lease obligations. 
Anxious to avoid the obvious political and economic mistakes of 
US debt policy after the last war, and aware that Lend-Lease 
transactions, unlike commerce, did not create in the 
economies of America’s allies the capacity to repay in dollars, the 
President was willing, even anxious, to consider the $42 billion 
obligation in terms other than money. Some indication of the 
character of payment that might be demanded may be contained 
im a recent report submitted by a sub-committee of the Senate 
after an investigation of supplies and facilities in the European 
and Mediterranean theatres. Taking issue with those who assume 
that only dollars or even foreign currency could be acceptable in 
payment of Lend-Lease obligations, the Committee suggests, as 
possible substitutes, such benefits as trade concessions, trans- 


portation opérating privileges, communications and “less tangible 
concessie=s.” 


It is difficult to see how Lend-Lease obligations can be fairly 
measured in such terms. For even Mr Truman’s attempt to 
translate financial obligations into terms of the proportion of 
national income contributed to the war effort results in inevitable 
distortion. It is estimated, for example, that by 1943, the princi- 
pal members of the British Commonwealth, the Soviet Union 
and the United States, were all spending approximately half of 
their total income on war, and it is therefore assumed that their 
proportionate contributions were more or less equal. With the 
greatest respect for the immeasurable contribution of the United 
States, it must be remembered that Britain and the USSR have 
had to make enormous and often painful dents in civilian cop- 
sumption in order to produce for war, while in the United States 
civilian consumption has actually increased in the course of the 
war. If a rich man and a poor man are each taxed half of their 
incomes is the degree of sacrifice equal? 


* * * 


The War is Not Yet Over 


Strong pressures are being exerted in the United States for 
a short occupation of Europe. It has always been feared that th’s 
would be so, but it is still surprising to read a New York Time; 
report of “an official army view ” that occupation in Europe may 
not last more than two-and-a-half years. And it is even more 
surprising to read a statement by Mr Pepper, a Democratic 
Senator who has never been included in the ranks of isolationists, 
that “ American unwillingness to have sons overseas,” added 1 
the expense, makes it unrealistic to rely on long occupation of 
Germany by the United States. 

Thus the President, in identical letters to the chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committees of both Houses, has set before the 
Congress one of the most critical issues of the coming session: 
his recommendation that conscription of men between 18 and 2 
years of age be continued to assure occupation at “ safe levels” 
of a Pacific area which “continues to have many elements oi 
danger,” and of a “ war-torn and disorganised Europe,” which is 
facing a winter of desperate scarcities of food, fuel and clothing. 
Mr Truman urged that veterans be replaced by new men as 
ey as possible, so that the burden of service may be fairly 
shared. 

To offset discharges, which by next year will involve at least 
23,000 men each day, the Army will require 540,000 men for the 
Pacific and 200,000 for Europe. At best, enlistments will not 
produce more than 300,000 volunteers and conscription, if con- 
tinued at the current rate of 50,000 men each month, will add to 
that another 500,000, with the balance to be made up by holding 
veterans in the service. Total Army strength in Europe, by next 
July, is expected to number 370,000 ; in the Pacific, 830,000; in 
the United States itself, 1,185,000. It is too early even to estimate 
the eventual, more or less permanent requirements. ; 

This discussion on continued wartime conscription is quit 
separate from the question of permanent compulsory military 
training. Before Congress adjourned in early July, the House 
Committee on Post-War Military Policy recommended that per- 
manent peacetime conscription be adopted. Developments sinct 
Congress started its holiday now assure strong opposition to such 
a policy, which many Congressmen believe must now be see 
against a new background: the atomic bomb has been used ; the 
Army has created strong opposition to any extension of military 
control by its intransigent policy on releasing skilled men to meet 
essential civilian needs in coal, lumber and railroads ; and, lastly, 
a conviction is taking shape that a more thorough study of future 
security needs must be made before any decision on peacetime 
conscription can be wisely made. 


* * * 


The OWI Goes 


That most maligned of Government agencies, the Office of 
War Information, has finally been abolished. The President 
in an Executive Order, has transferred those functions of the 
OWI and of the Office of Inter-American Affairs which involve 
information in foreign countries, to the Department of Sia, 
since such activities are now considered “as an integral part 
the conduct of our foreign affairs.” Both agencies will conunue 
function for the rest of this year under the Bureau of the Budge! 
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while Mr Byrnes, as Secretary of State, formulates a new pro- 
gramme of foreign information. needs. : 

When Mr Byrnes, in a discussion of the reorganisation of 
Government departments, recently’ called Government agencies 
the nearest approach to immortality on earth, he could not have 
been thinking of the OWI. For the life of the OWI has hung by 
qa slender thread each year as requests for appropriations came 
before Congress. It was only during the'last session that a good 
section of the press was finally won over to the side of the OWI, 
and then only because it became apparent that Congress wou!'d 
liquidate the agency in the face of accumulating evidence that the 
war job it had done, though not brilliant, was at least competent 
within policy and other limitations, Much of the former hostility 
of the press, which apparently grew out of its fear of the threat 
inherent in a Government information or propaganda agency, has 
been dissolved by Mr Truman’s outspoken and frequent tributes 
to free enterprise, and by his constant solicitude for the “free 
press ” as most Americans understand it. The President made a 
special point, in the memorandum accompanying his executive 
order, that in filling the vacuum created by the dissolution of the 
OWI outposts in allied and neutral countries all over the world, 
the State Department information programme would not be de- 
signed to compete with, but to assist and supplement, American 
private organisations and individuals involved in news, motion 
pictures, communications and related fields. 

The chief purpose of a State Department information agency is 
said to be to counter the increasing volume of foreign propaganda 
directed against the United States in foreign countries. Mr 
Truman’s recent unprecedented reproof to the French press for 
its unfriendly attitude toward the United States is recalled: one 
commentator, frequently shocked by the downright hostility of 
the nationalist elements of the American press towards America’s 
Allies, remarked that the President’s own house was made of 


glass. 
* * * 


The Food Picture 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr Anderson, in a radio 
address directed to producers of food, has given Americans the 
answers to a series of questions on the present food situation. The 
order of the questions he posed has been noted: “When will 
butter and meat rationing end? ” was his first question, while the 
fifth and last was, “ Will Americans have to go hungry to feed 
Europe? ” 

After reassuring the farmers that there will be demand at good 
prices for all the food they can produce and urging housewives 
and restaurants to use more potatoes, of which there is a surplus, 
Mr Anderson said that rationing of some important foods would 
have to continue, although his emphasis throughout the entire 
report was on controls rather than on restrictions. Army purchases 
will be reduced by 20 to 25 per cent almost immediately, and 
by 40 to §0 per cent over the next 12-month period. Navy require- 
ments will be reduced by some 15 to 25 per cent. On the subject 
of meat, Mr Anderson said it was “ too early to predict the time 
when we may be able to put an end to rationing,” but point values 
would be reduced shortly. (In America each person is allotted a 
number of points for meat, with point values placed on various 
types of cuts.) Good news for the packers was that they will no 
longer be required to reserve supplies for the Government, which, 
during the coming’ season of heavy marketing, will make its pur- 
chases on the open market. Foods that are dependent upon world 
supplies, such as sugar, which will be short until production in 
the Philippines, Java and Europe recovers; and fats and oils, 
production areas of which have only recently been rescued from 
the Japanese, will continue on ration. 

What Mr Anderson. did not do—and what many in and out 
of the United States had hoped he would do—was to make defi- 
nite commitments on what was being earmarked for hungry 
Europe. He did say that a substitute for Lend-Lease must be 
found, to finance exports of food “so badly needed to overcome 
the despair in the areas of the world where the foundations of 
Peace must now be established.” But that was neither an adequate 
nor an illuminating statement from the Secretary of Agriculture. 

In a recent poll of a representative cross-section of Americans, 
85 per cent said they would be willing to endure shortages of 
ood—meat, butter and sugar were specified—to enable more food 
to be sent to Europeans. There is justification, therefore, in criti- 
cism of a food policy which has not responded to the mood of the 
People, but has placed all of its emphasis on increased abundance 
Within thé United States itself. Supplies thus far sent to Europe 
have been called inadequate and the removal of most rationing 
Controls has been said to make the surpluses Mr Anderson has 
Predicted very doubtful indeed. 


Mr Kaiser Reconverts 


In between building Liberty ships, planning portable, pre- 
fabricated communities and “arranging a syndicate of western 
financial and industrial interests, to be known as the ‘ Kaiser 
Syndicate,’” through which he has been manceuvring to acquire 
the $200 million Geneva Steel Company in Utah, Mr Henry 
Kaiser has been experimenting with a low-priced car to be built 
largely of aluminium and magnesium. The result of experiments 
with at least eleven different models over a period of two years, 
the “ Kaiser” is to be produced by a corporation owned equally 
by himself and by Mr Frazer of the Graham-Paige Motor Com- 
pany, and is expected to come out some time in the new year. 
It will sell for something under $1,000. The corporation is capi- 
talised at 5,000,000 shares of $1 par, with assets consisting mostly ~ 
of confidence engendered by the wartime performances of the 
fabulous Mr Kaiser. 

Detroit manufacturers are quite complacent on the subject of 
their potential competitor west of the Rocky Mountains. 
Seven states—Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, 
Utah and Washington are contained in a section of the 
country which in the past registered only about 14 
per cent of the naticnal passenger car total, Many manu- 
facturers, and Mr Kaiser is believed to be among them, are, how- 
ever, acutely aware of the potential markets in the Far East, 
particularly in China and possibly in India, and they are more 
than willing to gamble on production somewhat beyond the 
capacity of their section of the United States to consume. 

In any event, any project that stimulates the reconversion of what 
may soon be in danger of becoming a depressed area is most wel- 
come. Accurate unemployment figures are not available, but some 
idea of their tendency can be gathered from the fact that in Port- 
land, Oregon, alone 74 per cent of the workers have hitherto been 
drawing their pay from shipyards engaged in war producion ; 
from the fact that the working population of the area had increased 
during the war from 1,900,000 to 3,400,000, and that the average 
rise in population of the western seaboard towns has been 17 per 
cent since 1940, while the average national decline, due mainly 
to inductions into military service, has been 8 per cent. This 
increased population is fast being forced into idleness, and men 
with the enterprise of Mr Kaiser are likely to become local heroes. 





The Power that is Changing the Earth 


Over Africa, Asia, Australia, the Americas and Europe, what- 
‘ever the weather or route, Wright Cyclone aircraft engines 
fly the largest payloads at lower cost. Today, planes they power 
are changing the ways of war and ways of peace. Tomor- 
row, Cyclones will lead in service on the world’s skyways. 


WRIGHT 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


A Product of Curtiss-Wright Cerporetion, U.S.A. 
EXPORT SALES DIVISION: 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Relief for 


Jugoslavia 


(By a Correspondent) 


Wwrrt the coming winter will mean to most of Jugoslavia 
in terms of human suffering can probably be gauged only 
by actual experience of conditions in the country. Over wide 
provinces the scale of destruction is no less severe than anything 
which Western Europe can show. In Slovenia, most of Croatia, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, Montenegro, and the Boka— 
that is, the western part of Jugoslavia to which food imports have 
always been necessary—famine conditions prevail. About one and 
a-half million children are said to be starving in the strict sense 
of the word. In Slovenia, a comparatively well-favoured area, the 
calory value available per head per day may be safely reckoned 
at less than 1,200 (the overall standard established by Unrra as a 
minimum is 2,650). In the Lika area of Western Croatia the 
people are subsisting partly on grass ; of the 120,000 people now 
estimated to be living in and around Gospitch, about 100,000 
can be fed until January on the most rigidly minimum standards 
by food provided from the harvest, but after January local re- 
sources will suffice to keep alive no more than 40,000 people. 

Little relief can be hoped for from eastern Jugoslavia, Slavonia, 
Voivodina, Serbia, which normally export a large surplus of food. 
Here there is only shortage, but not starvation. Last winter’s 
fighting meant that only half the normal acreage could be sown, 
and even the yield of this has been reduced by drought conditions 
to about seven quintals of grain per hectare. Spring sowings of 
maize were also delayed by the fighting, and yields are poor. 
The following comparative figures for food production afford a 
general picture: 


Foop PRODUCTION—JUGOSLAVIA - 


1935-38. 1945. Per 

Met. tons Met.tons cent 
Grain (for human consumption) .. 5,100,000 2,620,000 51 
MANE ii canna’. - -nthnesidbeetes 310,000 80,000 26 
Milk and milk products (not cheese) 2,830,000 837,000 BX 
Facet olle . «+... cskenwa ee 144,000 48,000 33 
GIIGE 58 s+ are becckeccert 71,000 20,000 28 


It can be seen that, even if food stocks could be moved about 
the country in order to relieve areas of particular distress such 
as the Lika and the Gorski Kotar, much starvation would still be 
inevitable. Unfortunately, there is next to no means available for 
moving stocks of food. Four years of continuous fighting in which 
the partisans, of their own free will, but also at the request of 
the Allies, systematically blew up, tore out, and otherwise de- 
stroyed every means of communication that could serve the 
enemy, have left railways and roads in a desperate condition. 
At the time of writing the main lines running north and south 
are working, but lateral communications, connecting the Dalma- 
tian coasts and ports: with the hinterland, are in a desperate 
state. eT 

Until July of this the Dalmatian ports—Dubrovnik, Split, 
Zadar, Shibenik ail-others of lesser importance—had an aaealt 
capacity of 10,000 tons per week. But at the beginning of July 
the Government appointed an energetic officer, Colonel Ivano- 
vitch, to be head, of a commission for _re-ppening the. ports,.and 
by the beginning: of August all.the main ports were virtually re- 
stored, although the efficiency of this labour force was much im- 
paired by low rations. It is estimated that these ports—excluding 
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Trieste, which is also in working order—could now handle a 
total of 100,000 tons per week. Sushak might also be used if the 
Allied navies could afford the necessary mine-sweeping services 
which, up to now, they have refused. By December winter con- 
ditions will have closed access by road to many of these western 
mountainous areas, Three months remain in which stockpiles of 
food can be accumulated for the winter months. If no food js 
moved into the starving western area, a substantial proportion of 
the people living there will die. 

The peasants in the mountains, cut off as they will be by snow, 
have little to hope for. Even the towns of the “ famine half,” to 
which communications of some sort will remain open, must fear 
the worst. On August 1st this year Zagreb had a population of 
more than half a million (about double its pre-war size). The 
daily flour or bread ration was fixed at 5.3 ozs. for non-workers, 
10.6 ozs. for children and expectant mothers, and 21.2 ozs. for heavy 
workers ; but to maintain this level about 2,000 tons of grain 
are needed per month ; at the time of writing only 1,200 tons are 
reaching the city, and none of this is supplied by Unrra. In- 
significant amounts of coffee, sugar and meat supplied by Unrra 
are arriving, and are being distributed to hospitals and 
similar institutions so that the general population can receive 
none. Greenstuffs, vegetables and fruit are fairly plentiful ; mea, 
milk and sugar unobtainable. Children under two years and 
expectant mothers receive half a litre of milk per day ; otherwise 
there is none available. Sarajevo, the capital city of Bosnia, now 
has a population of 120,000, double its pre-war size, and an acute 
food shortage. Some weeks ago there were three lorries available 
in Sarajevo for public supply service. 


Relief Needs 


There are two reasons for this state of affairs. The first is the 
war, and all it has meant in voluntary destruction by the Jugo- 
slavs, and ravaging by the occupying armies ; and the second is 
the dearth or complete absence of relief supplies. . 

There is only one remedy: an immediate increase in the 
allocation and delivery of those types of relief supplies that are 
most urgently needed. In terms of barest minimum the needs 
are; first, 6,000 trucks for immediate delivery ; and, secondly, 
the monthly delivery of a total of 70,000 tons of foodstuffs until 
the spring, starting now. 

Jugoslav needs for the three vital months of August, Septem- 
ber, and October, calculated on the barest subsistence level, may 
be taken to be approximately as follows: 


Per Month Per Month 
TNO 0s wbinen wakins 7/0800 tons eck: 7,500 tons 
BE 2 oo w098 sees 000 _,, Milk (all types) ... 5,500, 


But it seems certain from the latest information that Unra 
deliveries in August will include no meat, little milk, and only 4 
small proportion of the fats and sugar needed ; whilst the pros 
pects for September are generally thought to be even worst 
Deliveries early next year will come too late. 

Until the recent Unrra conference in London, observers wert 
inclined to think that there was not the remotest hope of seeing 
the delivery of more than a small part of these supplies ; but 1 
seems possible that M. Sergeichik and his colleagues of the Unrra 
Mission in Jugoslavia have managed to bring home to the cot 
ference the really appalling facts of the position, and to secuit 
agyeement for an increase in supplies. 

It is unrealistic to. blame Unrra for. the pitiably little help 
far given to the Jugoslavs. Unrra is inseparable from the 
bined. Boards or the War Shipping Administration or—in 
last analysis—from the American and British Governments (and 
perhaps one or two other governments in lesser degree). Neve 
theless, it is impossible to absolve Unrra—or whoever is ult- 
mately responsible for Unrra policy—from very grave 
of the Jugoslavs, and even discrimination against them, ee 
though resistance in Jugoslavia was on an altogether larger scalt 
from that in any other occupied European country, Greect, 
Poland, France and Italy included, 
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The facts suggest that United Nations relief in south-eastern 
Europe is being applied unfairly. Up to date Military Liaison and 
Unrra have supplied to Greece about 1,350,000 tons of relief 
supplies, and to Jugoslavia only about 350,000. Yet the people 
of Jugoslavia are no less needy or deserving than the people of 
Greece; and there are almost three times as many mouths to 
feed in Jugoslavia as there are in Greece. Granted that every- 
thing is desperately needed in both countries; but the fact 
remains that a complete lack of balance is observable all down the 
list of supplies in question. Take transport, for instance. It seems 
that about 650 lorries have been sent by Unrra during August ; 
600 will arrive in September; but previous deliveries of lorries 
were small or insignificant. A few weeks ago 550 lorries were due 
to arrive in Trieste for delivery to Jugoslavia; the drivers had 
already arrived (and are still waiting in Trieste), but the lorries 
were diverted en route for Greece. Something like a thousand 
locomotives in use by the enemy were destroyed by the partisan 
army during the war; Unrra agreed to place orders for 110 in 
Great Britain (and none in the USA), but up to date not one has 
been delivered, and there is apparently little hope of delivery 
before next year. But a number of locomotives has already 
been sent to Greece. The same comparison applied to Allied 
Military Liaison which preceded Unrra in the organisation of 
relief supplies ; they planned to deliver over 450,000 tons of 
supplies to Jugoslavia, but between February and June, during 
the time that ML was at work, only 100,000 tons were delivered. 
Other countries fared better than this. 

The argument here is not that less should be sent to Greece, 
but that more should be sent to Jugoslavia, The overall allocation 
of supplies to Unrra may be inadequate. In the case of Jugo- 
slavia it is Catastrophically inadequate. And yet it is difficult to 
believe that this need be so. There is, indeed, strong reason to 
believe that even the wretched trickle of supplies available for 
Jugoslavia has been still further reduced by obstructionism and 
political antipathy on the part of Allied organisations necessarily 
linked with Unrra. A case occurred some weeks ago that may be 
typical of this discrimination. It was reported in Belgrade that 
sugar was being exported by Jugoslavia to the Soviet Union. 
Unrra supplies of sugar were immediately cut off. Upon in- 
vestigation it transpired that the origin of this report was 
the seizure by the Red Army, while fighting was _ still 
in progress in the Voivodina, of certain stocks of sugar they 
had found. It is understood that for some time the War Shipping 
Administration found itself unable to send supplies into Jugo- 
slavia because no ports were available ; but the Dalmatian ports 
(apart from Trieste) have now been open for more than a 
month, and the Black Sea ports have also been made available 
by the Russians for imports into Jugoslavia. To give one small 
example, the Lika is starving and the people are eating grass. 
And yet supplies can be unloaded without trouble at Shibenik 
or Zadar, taken by coastal vessels to Karlobag and there dis- 
charged, whence a good road runs over the hills to Gospitch, 
twenty-five miles away. Relief for the Lika might entail one 
Liberty ship per month, two or three tugs and a dozen barges 
for coastal transport, and fifty or sixty lorries. At the moment 
there are ten lorries available for the haul from Karlobag to 
Gospitch ; and most of the coastal vessels were sunk during the 
war. But the problem is small and could surely be solved. 


* 


Whatever excuses may be put forward on behalf of Allied 
supply organisations, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
Jugoslavia is being made to suffer as a “ Russian zone ” in which 
Allied policy will make no investment. The very real popularity 
in Jugoslavia won by the United States and Great Britain 
during the war is gradually turning into bitterness as famine 
spreads and relief fails to arrive. They see how much goes into 
Greece, and how little comes to them. They know that the 
33 per cent cut on food deliveries to all countries made by the 
Combined Food Board for the last quarter of 1945 was not 
allowed to apply to Greece. They know that the Combined 
Boards cut milk supplies to Western Europe (countries supplied 
by the Allied Control Commission, including some former enemy 
countries) by a half, and that they cut milk supplies to Eastern 
Europe (Unrra countries) by three-quarters. They can recall, 
since liberation, a long series of prevarications and delays which 
seem to bear little or no relationship to the overall shortage of 
supplies. And the facts available seem to show that they are 
faring far worse than their neighbours, and for no adequate 
technical reason. If they are mistaken, their error should be 
remedied by prompt relief, There may be good reasons for the 
apparent discrimination. If so, neither the Jugoslavs nor their 
friends have been given them yet. 
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German Farming in the 
British Zone 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 


VisiToRS to Germany are as a rule surprised by the high 
standards which German farming has been able to maintain 
throughout the war. Not only has every available acre of arable 
land been cultivated ; it also seems to have been well cultivated. 
The first impression is simply one of prosperous agriculture 
which ought to be able to feed the German population, if not 
abundantiy then at least adequately. The impression is 
strengthened by the sharp contrast between the industrial centres 
which are utterly ruined and the countryside which has suffered 
only very little from air-attacks and fighting on the land. There 
can be no doubt that for years to come the countryside will 
be the German people’s greatest reserve of staying power ; and 
that the German farmers wil! be far better off than the rest of 
the population. In this sense, the idea of a “ pastoralised ” 
Germany has already come true, even before any special economic 
attempt to carry it out has been made. Air warfare has 
“ pastoralised” the Reich by destroying the very foundations of 
its urban life. This does not mean, however, that the prosperity 
of German farming is in any sense real. True, throughout the 
war German farming has managed to maintain relatively high 
standards of productivity. It has done so primarily because it 
was able to draw on the reserves of extremely cheap forced 
agricultural labour of many European countries. This supply 
of labour temporarily offset such adverse factors as the 
shortage of fertilisers (which was very acute in the last years 
of the war), the deterioration of agricultural machinery and the 
impossibility of applying a rational rotation of crops. High crops 
were obtained through “ flogging the land to death.” 

This spurious Kriegskonjunktur has now collapsed. Foreign 
labour has gone; it is being replaced only partly by German 
workers released from prisoners’ cages—about half a millioa 
of them have now been released in the British zone under the 
so-called Barleycorn scheme. The effects of over-exploitation of 
the land and of under-investment of capital will become apparent 
in the very near future, when they will no longer be veiled by 
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the application of an unusually high proportion of labour to the 
cultivated acreage. A sharp and immediate deterioration in the 
efficiency of German agriculture is therefore inevitable. 


In some respects the deterioration is already a fact ; and it 
has been brought about by the events of the last year. Cattle 
is the most striking example. The table below compares the 
cattle population of the Reich at the beginning of the war 
(December, 1939) and towards its end (June, 1944—the date of 
the last half-yearly census). 


Tota. oF Animatst (in millions) 
Horses Cattle Cows Pigs Sheep Goats Poultry 
IOSD. 2c. 30 199 101 2:2 48 23 97-1 
1044... cece 3-1* 203 106 12 6:7 2:3* Ti-i* 
* December, 1943. 
+ Figures for 1944 include the incorporated provinces in Poland, 
France and Belgium. 


With the exception of pigs and poultry, which show a sharp 
decrease, the cattle population towards the end of the war was 
as large as, or even slightly larger than, it was at the beginning. 
Undoubtedly the maintenance of more or less the same number 
of cattle was partly the result of looting in occupied countries. 
But the last months of the war and the first months after the 
armistice, have brought a very steep decline in the German cattle 
population. The following table compares live-stock in the 
British zone in the years 1937, 1944 and 1945: 


CATTLE IN BritTIsH ZONE 
(In millions—round figures) 


1937 1944 1945* 
GUS. Sancho vetuchintaves 3-0 3-1 2:3 
iE Cine Fis. eS. 2:8 28 19 
EPR EE eT ee oe 0-9 1-7 10 
DOS iis sd eweitiawe. deivine 7-1 4-9 2°5 
POGNY . cise sescsccccusvus ave 15-6 10-1 
BRRIGIDS 0 + 08 oinedp vie. 4e00> 1-0 1: 1: 


* British agricultural experts of the Control Commission are most emphatic about the 
tentative character of the 1945 figures. The breakdown of administration in Germany and 
the lack of adequate and reliable statistical machinery make it impossible to work out precise 
statistics. Apart from this, may be inclined to conceal some of their cattle ; and 
so the figures may understate the real number of livestock. In addition, the German agricul- 
tural and food agencies, through which the data are collected, are in the habit of filling 
questionnaires without bothering much about the accuracy of their entries. In spite of all 
these reservations, the 1945 estimates are valuable as statistical approximations: and the 
possible inaccuracies cannot be so great as to invalidate the argument. 
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The decrease may have been partly caused by military opera- 
tions ; but most of it has been due to mass-siaughter of cattle by 
farmers and displaced persons; the only exception is horse 
of which most are ex-army horses. It is not likely that such 
measures to prevent further sleughter as Military Governmen 
has taken will be very effective immediately. There will be a 
further decrease in the number of cattle, and in the next few 
years an acute shortage of traction power as well as meat ang 
dairy produce. 

The supply of fertilisers, too, is certain to be extremely jp. 
adequate in the British zone. At present potash stocks are stijj 
available ; later on they will have to be imported from the Russian 
zone. The nitrogen situation is described as “alarming.” Only 
one small cyanamide factory is working within the British zone. 
Only 5 to 10 per cent of the demand for nitrogen will be met in 
the next agricultural year. The prospects for fertilisers turns 
almost entirely on the extent to which industry will be allowed 
to carry on, because fertiliser production depends on the amount 
of slag and on the number of coking ovens that will be in opera- 
tion. Only 15 per cent of the normal supply of slag will be 
available next year. The “ pastoralisation” of Germany would 
therefore mean not only the reduction of German industry, but 
also the degradation of German agriculture. 

The supply of agricultural machinery is also bound up with 
this problem. It is said that Military Government is now per- 
mitting the opening of only one agricultural implement factory in 
each Kreis. Officially this is not confirmed. However that may be, 
the output of agricultural implements is now extremely limited 
because of the acute shortage of coal. In addition to all these 
factors—the decrease in cattle, the shortage of labour, of fertilisers 
and agricultural machinery—all of which are likely to be felt for 
some time, bad weather, and particularly heavy rain in August, 
have caused this year’s harvest to fall much below normal. Before 
the recent spell of bad weather it was estimated that grain crops 
would average Io per cent below normal. It is now estimated thar 
the grain deficit will increase by a further 1o per cent for bread 
grains and by 20 per cent for fodder, that is by about 150,000 ton 
for bread and 320,000 tons for fodder.* 

The oilseed crop is 30 to 50 per cent below normal, and the 
potato crop will probably be at least 10 per cent less than usual. 
Sugar beet and other root crops promise a good harvest, though 
probably from a decreased acreage. The bulk of the German 
sugar production comes, however, from the Russian zone—les: 
than one-fifth of the total crop is grown in western Germany, 
most of it in the British zone. 

The cumulative effect is a food deficit in the British zone 
alone equivalent to 2,000,000 tons of grain. This is not to say 
that 2,000,000 tons of grain are actually needed to fill the gap. 
It is the general food deficit expressed in nutritional values which 
amounts to 2,000,000 tons of grain. Part of this deficit may be 
covered by other foodstuffs, mainly fish and herrings. Its major 
part—perhaps three-quarters—will nevertheless have to be covered 
by import of grain ; it is highly improbable that the Russian or 
the American zones will be able to export any surpluses of food 
this year. The imported grain will go mainly to the Ruhr area, 
where large stocks have been built up, and more than 100,000 
tons of imported grain have already been distributed. 

Emergency measures like the import of grain can, however, not 
be repeated every year. In the next agricultural year the exchange 
of goods between the various zones, which was decided on 4! 
Potsdam, ought to be in operation. Apart from this, Militar) 
Government has now adopted the so-called Gavin plan for the 
reorganisation of German agriculture in 1945-46. The plan, which 
has been prepared by Sir William Gavin, chief technic! 
adviser to the Ministry of Agriculture, aims at making th 
British zone more self-sufficient in foodstuffs than it has been 
hitherto. It provides for the ploughing up of a quarter of a million 
hectares of grassland. This will reduce the area of gra 
in the British zone to 2,000,000 hectares (the total agricultural 
area in the zone was 5,600,000 hectares in 1944). Compared with 
the area of British grassland which was brought under the plough 
during the war, this is certainly not much ; but a very high pf 
portion of grassland in north-western Germany is too wet to be 
ploughed up. The Gavin plan further provides for a 75 per cent 
increase im the next potato crop, as well as for a 10 per ceal 
increase in bread grains. 

The plan seems to reflect a certain cautious scepticism on th 


* The following table shows the average results of the harvests o! 
1943 and 1944 in the British zone (in thetric tons) :-— 


OR ois inka dan 1,356,000 re! 759,000 
Potatoes... 2.22... Gnemo Oats. 1,212,000 
Sugar beet ........ 3,141,000 Barley 336,000 
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part of the Control Commission and Military Government with 
regard to the prospects for a large-scale exchange of goods be- 
tween the various occupation zones. The caution may well be 
justified ; but like all plans aiming at agricultural self-sufficiency, 
the “Gavin plan” tends to encourage the types of farming that 
are not best suited to the nature of the country. This is especially 
true about the growing of potatoes which was traditionally con- 
centrated in the east, especially in Mecklenburg. The plan also 
seems to assume that the present lower nutritional standards will 
be permanent. The emphasis on self-sufficiency will probably be 
unnecessary if and when the division of labour and the exchange 
of goods between the various zones are really re-established. 


Reconversion in Canada 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue sudden collapse of Japan found Canada in varying stages 
of readiness. On the whole, the machinery of demobilisation 
appears to have been reasonably well prepared, and the first 
shock was not severe. In common with other members of the 
United Nations, Canada began reconstruction plans shortly after 
the fall of Italy. Underlying most programmes was the assump- 
tion that the economy could be stepped down frum war to peace 
in two distinct stages at least a year apart. The dramatic folding- 
up of Japan only about three months after Germany has un- 
questionably aggravated the problems of the next few months in 
Canada. 

It so happened because of the expiration of the legal life of 
Parliament on April 18th, and the calling of the general election 
for June 11th, that the budget of 1945-46 has not yet been 
delivered. Immediately after the election, the Government 
announced that Parliament would meet on August 23rd, and it 
was expected that the budget—which, it was supposed, would 
be a war budget—would come down early in September. When 
it became apparent that Japan was on its last legs, the Govern- 
ment postponed the calling of the session for two weeks, or until 
September 6th. One advantage will be that when the Finance 
Minister, Mr J. L. Ilsley, does present his budget it will be 
able to take into much more accurate account the circumstances 
of the next twelve months. 

The demobilisation of most of Canada’s 800,000 men and 
women.in the war services was already proceeding, and the end 
of the war is not expected to accelerate the process much, since 
the governing factor was the shortage of shipping across the 
Atlantic. The conversion of Canada’s war production to civilian 
production began earlier and is more advanced. At the peak 
there were about 900,000 persons engaged in Canada in direct 
war production (with perhaps another 200,000 more in indirect 
and ancillary war production). Seventy per cent of Canada’s war 
production was on orders for other countries, notably the United 
States and the United Kingdom. The cut-backs in such orders, 
which began in 1944 and were sharply increased after the suc- 
cessful crossing of the Rhine, have been showing up in large- 
scale discharge of war workers in recent months. By VE day 
the total had fallen from 900,000 to about 630,000. Between VE 
day and VJ day another 230,000 were released from war plants. 
On VJ day the remaining US war orders suffered an immediate 
cut-back of 90 per cent. The cut-back on United Kingdom orders 
was less severe. Canadian war orders were not immediately 
affected. The only large-scale lay-offs were on US account, 
which represented on VJ day about 10 per cent of Canada’s 
current war production. 


Labour Difficulties 


In contrast to the announcement in the United States by 
John W. Snyder, Director of War Mobilisation and Reconversion, 
that five million war workers would be displaced in three 
months, and that unemployment of as many as eight millions 
was to be expected by next spring, the Canadian Government, 
chiefly through its Minister of Reconstruction, the Hon. C. D. 
Howe, has been emphasising the large-scale demand for labour 
and the ability of Canada’s industry to provide jobs for all. The 
chief concern of his department and the Department of Labour 
1s the disinclination of workers freed from war projects to go 
Into those occupations which are seriously in need of labour 
and without whose products many other lines of civilian produc- 
tion will not be able to move rapidly into full-scale operation. 

ta press conference shortly after VJ day, the Minister of Re- 
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construction urged the importance of workers accepting jobs in 
the textile industry, in logging and lumbering, in brickyards, 
foundries and other producers of raw materials and components. 
The automotive industry in Canada, which has been estimated 
to have a back-log of orders capable of keeping it running at 
capacity for several years, is at the moment held up because of 
shortage of textiles, including wool fabrics for upholstery, and 
sheet steel. The Canadian housing industry, which is trying 
without much hope to produce 50,000 housing units during the 
next twelve months (and which is estimated by some author.ties 
to have a back-log of requirements of 750,000 housing units), is 
being handicapped by shortages of lumber, brick, plumbing, soil 
pipe and skilled labour. There are construction jobs valued at 
over $300 million, apart from housing, which await a supply of 
labour and material. So do a number of programmes of high- 
way construction. Except for several explosive plants in isolated 
territory—consisting of small separate buildings not suitable for 
conversion to peacetime factories—there have, the Minister 
announced, been more applications for the plants being vacated 
by war industry than actual space becoming available. 


So far the ability of the economy to absorb into civilian 
occupation the war workers as they are set free has been gratify- 
ing to the authorities, though a refusal en masse to enter the 
more arduous and less pleasant trades could soon create a series 
of bottle-necks and bring some lines of production to a halt. 
Against the release of over 200,000 workers in the past three 
months, the number of positions listed as available has been 
rising. On August 2oth the Department of Labour publ shed 
a summary which showed that on August roth the number of 
vacancies to be filled was about 131,000, an increase of 5,000 
in the two weeks. The extreme shortage of construction workers 
was the most serious Dominion-wide manpower problem. The 
dearth of skilled tradesmen, especially carpenters, is expected to 
be met to some extent by the demobilisation of service men. 
The release of women workers in the war industries has pro- 
vided a potential supply of textile workers, but so far they have 
shown a reluctance to go back to what was in many cases their 
former occupation. A shortage of manpower in the coal mines 
of Western Canada, and the need of augmenting the staffs avail- 
able for the harvests in various parts of Canada, is giving concern 
to the Dominion Department of Labour. 
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Transition in Sweden 


PEACE has brought no immediate improvement to Sweden's 
economic situation. Although the Social Democrats who form 
the new Government realised before the end of the war that the 
continent was threatened with economic chaos, hopes were enter- 
tained that Great Britain and the United States would be able 
to supply Sweden with al] raw materials necessary for a speedy 
transition from a war economy to a peace economy. These hopes 
cannot be immediately fulfilled, and the transition period will 
probably experience a sharp decline in production. 

On July rst the Swedish defence forces were brought back to 
the peace-time level—that is, on the day when the extraordinary 
production programme for the equipment of the wartime defence 
forces came, according to plan, to an end. During the last months 
of the war, especially since the beginning of the strike of the engi- 
neering workers in February, industrial production had ccn- 


siderably decreased. The official index of industrial pro- 
duction (1935 = 100) decreased from 113 in January, 
1945, to 84 in April; and the index of production 


in the engineering industry fell during the same period 
from 167 to 16. In other words, activities in this most 
important branch of Swedish industry came practically to a 
standstill. The 125,000 workers who were involved in the strike 
returned to work at the beginning of July after the strike had 
lasted for five months. Disputes over wages have been frequent ; 
and during the period from October, 1944, to June, 1945, 11.6 
million working days have been lost, which means the loss of 
the equivalent of a whole month’s work of the entire male labour 
force of the country. Most of the strikes ended with a com- 
' promise, and the engineering workers secured an increase in their 
basic wage rates. For the first time since industrial arbitrat:on 
was introduced in Sweden, the machinery failed to prevent a 
major strike. The average result of the many wage disputes seems 
to be that temporarily Swedish workers have restored real wages, 
which declined perceptibly during the war years. 

It is quite likely that recent strikes will speed up the extensive 
legislative programme in social policy which was foreshadowed in 
a declaration by the trade unions. Family allowances, compul- 
sory state sickness insurance and compulsory unemployment in- 
surance are the most prominent points of this programme. Social 
insurance hitherto has been developed on a local basis and main- 
tained by the trade unions with financial assistance from the 
Government. 

The crucial problem in Sweden’s industry at the moment is 
the acute shortage of coal and coke. The last coal deliveries from 
Germany arrived in Sweden last autumn, and since that time the 
industry has been using the carefully husbanded stocks of coal. 
Against a normal annual import of coal and coke amounting to 
roughly 8 million tons, Sweden has at present only the promise 
that Poland will deliver within five months one miilion tons of 
coal and 200,000 tons of coke. This promise was made in a 
Swedish-Polish trade agreement which was concluded after 
Sweden had recognised the new Polish Government. The quan- 
tity is small compared with present demands, and hopes that 
deliveries will be made promptly are slender in Sweden. Swedish 
railway trucks will be needed for the transport of the coal from 
Upper Silesia to the Baltic port of Gdynia; and in addition the 
Swedes have been asked to assist in restoring the railway lines in 
Poland. Wood is therefore to be used as a substitute for coal on 
a more extensive scale. The felling programme aims at the pro- 
duction of 40 million cubic metres of firewood ; and in addition 
large quantities of pulp wood have been released for the use of 
firewood. In spite of the extensive use of wood as fuel, drastic 
reductions in household and industrial fuel cannot be avoided, 
and it is estimated that industrial production may perhaps de- 
crease during the year by some 25 per cent. 


Overseas Trade 


Sweden has lost no time in resuming tade-with the world 
overseas. Wood pulp shipments to the United States of America 
and Great Britain have been resumed. In addition, the first ship- 
ment of Swedish iron ore has arrived in this country, and the 
first consignment of 21 motor vehicles of British manufacture 
have been delivered at a Swedish port. Preliminary trade agree- 


ments have also been concluded with Norway, Belgium and 


France. The actual trade is still small ; but for Sweden the total 
value of credits granted on the basis of these trade agreements 
and of relief shipments notably to Finland, Norway and Holland, 
have now reached some Kr. 3,000 millions, or roughly £176 
millions. The relief shipments include grain and flour for Nor- 
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way, Finland, Holland and Greece. Belgium will receive, in ¢x. 
change for iron, chemicals and textiles, timber, wood pulp, pit- 
props and zinc. Timber, wood pulp and cellulose will also ph. 
sent to France against potash, phosphates, wine and spirits. 

The extensive relief programme made considerab‘e reductions 
in food rations necessary. Daily rations are now as follows: 


Ounces 
Reductions 
per cent. 

Present compared with 

Ration 1944 
ME ssi Seas cete ees 6-0 7 
NR nsx ss ico 34 mah ce case 1-3 20 
TE ntce ehwinks gates Xe 1-9 55 
a I ae a os 1:3 40 


The bread and meat rations are low, and the lack of meat js 
most keenly felt, but with unrationed potatoes, vegetables and 
fish, the food situation, although difficult, can still be tolerated by 
the Swedish housewife. If this year’s harvest should again be 
normal, present rations could be maintained, especially if some 
imports of animal feeding stuffs and oilseeds were made possible. 

The losses and gains of Sweden’s war economy make an inter- 
esting picture of enforced self-sufficiency in foodstuffs and most 
industrial raw materials. During the period 1941-44, the volume 
of imports decreased by more than 50 per cent compared with 
the average of the years 1936-38. The reduction in exports for 
the same period amounted to 60 per cent. The Skagerrak blockade 
reduced the volume of imports from Western countries to 25 
per cent, and exports to some ro per cent, of pre-war imports and 
exports. Nevertheless, the export of high-quality goods—like 
ball-bearings and springs—to Great Britain were an importam 
help for Great Britain’s war industry. The volume of imports 
from Germany showed a greater increase than the volume of 
exports to Germany. In spite of this extremely small wartime 


foreign trade, Sweden’s overall production reached the pre-war 
level in 1944. 


More Employment 


During the war industry employed a greater labour force than 
before the war, and in 1944 the industrial labour force had in- 
creased by 60,000 compared with 1939; agriculture, however, 
had lost 50,000 workers during the same period. At the same time 
a considerable number of workers employed in the building in- 
dustry had been transferred to other industries. It is obvious 
that the extensive use of wood as fuel and the expansion in the 
iron and steel, non-ferrous and light metal industries demanded 
a considerable increase in the labour force, which was partly met 
by refugee labour. The output of pig-iron, for example, increased 
from 644,000 tons in 1939 to 840,000 tons in 1944, or by 13 per 
cent. There was, however, a decrease in the preduction of alloy 
steel, The increased, or entirely new, production of synthetic 
textile fibres, chemicals, synthetic rubber and shale oil 2 
the same time raised the costs of production, and hopes that 
most of these unprofitable industries could be closed down at 
the end of the war have been disappointed. The production of 
shale oil is actually being increased at present. 


The considerable defence programme and the expansion of 
industries for replacing imports of industrial raw materials have 
considerabiy increased state expenditure. It is estimated by the 
Swedish Business Research Institute that the total defence ¢x- 
penditure increased from Kr. 250 millions before the war 1 
roughly Kr. 2,000 millions per annum during the war, or from 
2 per cent of the national income before the war to some 12 Pet 
cent during the war. The defence expenditure will now rapidly 
decrease ; but the return to a full peace-time economy will take 
considerable time and will not be completed before economic 
activities on the Continent have returned to normal. 


Books Received _ 
The Course of German History. By A. J. P. Taylor. Hamish 
Hamilton. 229 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Housing and the State, 1919-1944 By- Marian Bowley. Allen and 
Unwin. 282 pages. 15s. ! 


National Parks and the Countryside. By Sir Norman Birkett. Cam 
bridge University Press. 34 pages. 1s. 6d. 

The British Commonwealth and the World. By Richard Frost 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 74 pages. 1s. 6d 


The Annual Register. A Review of Public Events at Home ad 
New Series 


Abroad for the Year 1944 Edited by M. Epstein. 
506 pages. 42s. 


Longmans, Green and Co. 
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* What luck ! 
White Horse” 


“Not luck, good management.” “On your part?” 
“Gracious no! The luck is ours in getting it. The good 
management was the distillers’, In the good old years of 
plenty they had the forethought to lay down ample stocks 
so that it should ve and mature. That’s why the White 
Horse you get today —when you're lucky — is still as 
fine as a fine liqueur.’ a Good old White Horse . . . here’s 
to the day when we can get more of it.” 


WHITE. HORSE 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bottles 25/9; Half-bottles 13/6 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association. 





LONG DISTANCE 
NOT LONG DISTANT 


YOU lost something on which you had come 
to rely — something which had met a special 
need — when long-distance bus and coach 
services had to be suspended. 

Now, you want to know — and rightly so 
— when these services are going to be restored. 

The bus companies will commence to operate 
them again as soon as manpower is available — 


in the not long distant future. 


a % 
(is dbttteh-Sensiice Saar teas’ hate atanieas Cematae CVvS-202 


Your drinking water 
must be bure. . 


STILL MALVERN WATER the 
purest known water, can still be 
supplied without restriction of area 
throughout Great Britain. Specially 
recommended by the medical pro- 
fession because of its purity and 
freedom from mineral content, it is 
supplied in sealed bottles (extra 
large size.) No home should be with- 
out a supply of Still Malvern 
Water, against possible emergency. 


Obtainable from all Wine 


Merchants, Chemists and Grocers. 


. ANNE’S WELL 
MALVERN 


COLWALL SPRINGS 
Nr. MALVERN 





THREE NUNS 
SAVES MONEY 


— because of its 


SLOW-BURNING CUT 


There are two special reasons why “ Three Nuns” Empire 
Blend Tobacco saves the smoker money. It is scientifically cut 
to burn slowly, each ounce lasts longer, you smoke fewer 
ounces a week. It is made from fine leaf which is favoured by 
the lower duty on Empire Tobacco. To enjoy the fullest 
pleasure of smoking at a moderate cost, take to““Three Nuns” 
Empire Blend. 


Three Nuns 


EMPIRE BLEND 


2/63 AN ouNcE 


‘Cut for economy’ 


Also THREE NUNS 
Original 
aT 2/404 AN oz. 
‘ The Vicar’s Choice’ 


Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & son, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of 
' . Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd., St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 465.4 
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2O CIGARETTES 


At 2/8 for 20, Abdulla No. 7 is a 

cigarette* of outstanding quality with 
a charm of its own—a charm which 
comes from superb tobacco and 
masterly manufacture. It’s larger and 
firmer than the ordinary cigarette, too. 


P.S. In the wardrooms of H.M. Navy, they 
smoke literally millions of No. 7 every 
year — and you know what sailors are! 
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The Dunlop specialised clothing factories produced 
over 3,000,000 garments in 70 varieties to assist 
in clothing all branches of the fighting and civil 
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Now that your 
Car is on the 
road again~ae 


You'll get alot more 
satisfaction from the 
appearance of your 
car after having used 
Romac Celerbrite~ 
the swift, brilliang 


polish for Bodywork, 
Chromium & Glass. 


Every garage and 
motor dealer hag 
Celerbrite or can 
get it for you. 

+ 2/3 


14 oz. tin. 










Throughout the world the name of MILNERS 
is a synonym for SECURITY. The same sound ' 
craftsmanship which has made MILNERS’ 
SAFES and STRONG-ROOMS so universally 
respected is embodied in MILNERS’ STEEL 
EQUIPMENT, which is designed to promote 
office and factory efficiency. 
ditions permit MILNERS’ organisation will 
resume its world-wide service, using past experi- 
ence to ensure efficient designs for the future. 


As soon as con- 


Tuy 


MILNERS SAFE CO, LTD., 58, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1. 
Tolegreme : Holdfsst, Cent. London 


Telephone : CENtral 0041/5 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Empire Partnership in Wool 


HE Governments of Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand 

and South Africa have entered into partnership to control 
the marketing of the wartime surplus of raw wool owned by 
this country and of the new clips of the three Dominions. They 
have, in fact, accepted the verdict of a conference of officials and 
wool experts of Britain and the three Dominions which, after 
lengthy discussions in April and May, was against the restoration 
of a free market and in favour of controlled marketing. 

The problem to which the conference had to find a rational 
answer was this: First, the wool surplus accumulated during 
the war is tremendous. Stocks of Empire and of Latin American 
wool total some 4,000 millions lbs., equivalent to more than 
two yeats’ prewar exportable surplus of 1,830 million lbs. ; 
socks of Empire wool alone stand in a similar ratio to their 
pre-war exportable surplus, that is, in the ratio of 3,245 million 
lbs. to 1,440 million lbs. (Together, the three Dominions, 
Argentina and Uruguay contributed 85 per cent of the total 
quantity of wool entering international trade during 1934-1938; 
the three Dominions alone contributed two-thirds.) Secondly, 
the conference calculated that, even if there is a 12 per cent 
increase in the consumption of apparel wool over the pre-war 
intake, which would raise the consumption of Dominion and 
Latin American wool by 20 per cent, it would take 13 years 
to dispose of the existing surplus, on the assumption that the 
new crops give rise to exportable surpluses of the pre-war order 
of magnitude. Thirdly, the conference had to bear in mind the 
dependence of the economies of the three Dominions on wool 
exports ; before the war wool exports constituted more than 
a third of the total exports of Australia and South Africa and 
more than two-fifths of those of New Zealand. Fourthly, it 
could hardly overlook the fact that the British Empire is a sub- 
stantial net exporter of raw wool; before the war more than 
half the total quantity of wool exported by members of the 
Empire was sent to foreign-countries. Nor could it fail to 
recognise the fact that Britain—and, indeed, the British Empire 
—is a net exporter of wool textiles and therefore has an interest 
in cheap wool. 


* 


On a balance of considerations, the conference could scarcely 
avoid the solution of controlled marketing. An early return to 
the free market method of disposal would play havoc with the 
wool-growing industries and shake the stability of the economies 
of the Dominions and of Argentina and Uruguay. The dis- 
advantages of such a coursé¢ to the producer would outweigh 
its advantages to the much more numerous consumers. The 
decision of the conference is not justified by the fact that there 
is a surplus but by the enormous size of that surplus. The 
question whether, at the slump prices that could be expected in 
a free market, the British Empire would be likely to gain more 
foreign exchange by the stimulus they would give to the export of 
British wool textiles, than it would lose on raw wool exports 
to foreign countries) is subsidiary in this context—though it is 
highly pertinent to the price policy pursued by a regime of 
controlled marketing. a a heat 
_ The principles that underlie the scheme of controlled market- 
ing contain nothing new. They are the pursuit of a low price 
Policy designed to encourage consumption, and a policy of non- 
discrimination between consimers—this should assuage the 
fears of foreign countries d t on imports of raw wool 


from the British Dominions. And the technique is to be a variant 
of the buffer-stock device—that old friend. 
But a scheme of controlled marketing can hardly be judged 


by principles. What matters is how they are translated into 
practice. 

Technically, the scheme is to be modelled on business lines. 
The four governments will form a Joint Organisation to be 
incorporated as a private registered company. Its capital is to 
consist of eight shares ; half of these are to be held by nominees 
of the United Kingdom, two by nominees of the Government of 
Australia, and one each by nominees of the Governments of New 
Zealand and South Africa. The Company will have three sub- 
sidiaries acting on its behalf, one in each of the three Dominions. 

The directors of the Joint Organisation—the principal com- 
pany—will consist of an independent chairman, appointed 
jointly by the four governments ; in accordance with the distribu- 
tion of shares, four directors will be appointed by the United 
Kingdom, two by Australia, and one each by New Zealand and 
South Africa. The chairmen of the three subsidiary companies 
will be ex officio directors of the principal company, but will 
have no voting powers. 

The Joint Organisation will buy, hold and sell wool as agent 
for the four governments. The new wool clips are not to be 
acquired by it by way of bulk contracts—the method adopted by 
the British Government during the war—but these, and existing 
surplus wool, are to be auctioned, as before the war, subject to 
a system of reserve or minimum prices. Reserve prices are to be 
fixed prior to the opening of each wool season or “ at such other 
times as may be required,” not by the Joint Organisation but by 
representatives of the four governments. The price-fixing powers 
of the Joint Organisation are to be limited to the making of 
“minor changes” in the general price level. 

In sum, a careful balance has been established between this 
country as a consumer and the owner of the existing Empire 
wool surplus, and the three Dominions as producers .In the cru- 
cial matter of price-policy, the marketing company is to have 
little discretion ; the final decision lies with the four governmenis, 
This no doubt represents the political facts ; at this stage the 
four partners are obviously unwilling to delegate price-fixing 
powers. Perhaps this decision has been inevitable and, in any 
case, some experience may be needed before it is possible to 
lay down a precise formula for the fixing of reserve prices? 

The partnership will stand or fall, not by the principles it 
professes or by its organisation—however ingenious—but by its 
policy. The three Dominion partners will be predominantly 
interested in the scheme as producers and, inevitably, in securing 
the highest possible “low” price ; the British Government, 
though predominantly interested in it as a consumer, will also 
inevitably be influenced—at least temporarily—by the fact that 
it will own a half share in the enormous stocks. 


* 


If controlled marketing is to be a success, it must result in a 
steady reduction of the stock of surplus wool. How extraordinarily 
difficult this is to achieve has been demonstrated by the chronic 
surplus of cotton held by the Government of the United States. 
The disposal of the surplus will involve the sale each year— 
this may, of course, be impossible for about two years owing to 
the disorganisation of the wool textile industries in many countries 
—of more than the current output. But the price at which the 
British Government has bought the exportable surplus of the 
three Dominions during the war has tended to stimulate pro- 
duction in all of them and has raised their average output from 
1,514 million Ibs. during 1934-38 to 1,668 million lbs. during 
1939-44. (The average price per bale of wool appraised or sold 
by Australia and New Zealand during 1943-44 shows a rise of 
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56 per cent by comparison with 1938-39 and one of 44 per cent 
by comparison with the average price of the pre-war decade.) 

If prices are fixed too high there are the triple dangers of 
continued high production, not merely in the Dominions but 
also in Latin America, of a restrained demand, and of the sub- 
stitution of new textile fibres for wool. The members of the 
recent conference were no doubt well aware of these dangers ; 
but will the Dominion Governments, subject to political pressure, 
have the courage of their principles and boldly pursue a price 
policy that may be unpopular, that is one that would prevent an 
expansion in output and, simultaneously, compel concentration 
on devising means of increased efficiency in production? The 
conference calmly assumed that the combined exportable sur- 


Ruhr 


(By a Special 


FTER a few weeks of American supervision, the British 
took over the coal industries of the Ruhr two months ago. 
During this short period, administrative machinery for the 
supervision and overall management of the production and dis- 
tribution of the Ruhr coal has been set up. The controlling 
authority is the North German Coal Control, which has its 
headquarters at Krupp’s residence at Essen-Bredeney. The 
NGCC is responsible to the Supreme Commander of the Army 
of the Rhine and to the British Element of the Control Com- 
mission in Germany. It receives directives on allocation and 
distribution of coal from the Coal Committee of the Combined 
Production and Resources Board. The NGCC supervises, 
through its representatives, the six mining districts in the Ruhr, 
the Aachen district and the brown coal industry in the Cologne 
area. The Coal Traffic Control is another of the subordinate 
bodies of the NGCC; it is responsible for coal transport 
matters. Each provincial military Government has its coal 
control branch which decides on allocations and distribution 
on the basis of a priority system fixed either at the top level, 
by CPRB or by NGCC Coal Syndicates working under 
the British Military authorities. No central German body repre- 
senting the Ruhr industries has been set up so far, though a 
proposal to create one has come from German industrialists and 
is now being discussed at the Headquarters of the Rhine Army. 
It may well be that a central organisation of German industrialists 
will be allowed ; but it will not be vested with any policy-making 
powers. 

Meanwhile, North German Coal Control works throu 
the three German coal syndicates which exist in the British 
zone; the Rheinisch-Westfalisches. Kohlen Syndikat in Essen, 
the Nieder-Sachsisches Steinkohlen Syndikat (Hanover) and the 
Rheinisches Braunkohlen Syndikat of Cologne. Rheinisch West- 
falisches Syndikat is the most important of all, because it covers 
the whole Ruhr area. In normal times the Coal Syndicates were 
the most powerful industrial amalgamations dominating 
Germany’s economic life. in igi 
centralised control of the Nazi Government, the syndicates were 
reduced to little more than the role of agencies for coal distri- 
bution. They were virtually stripped of their powers to direct 
production and to make industrial policy. It is in this capacity, 
too (that is, as distributing agencies), that the NGCC is using 
them now. The future of these icates is one of the major 
problems of British industrial policy in occupied Germany. 
Under the Potsdam decisions, German trusts and cartels are 
be dissolved. There can be no doubt that on the showing of their 
pre-war activity the coal syndicates qualify as cartels. It can, 
however, be argued that if they are stripped of policy-making 
functions and reduced to the status of technical instruments for 
distribution, they can be used by the NGCC. The issue is. very 
likely to produce some p -controversy, The fact is that 
the NGCC can hardly create a distributive organisation of its 
own ; and its leaders are therefore inclined—for reasons of 
expediency—to take advantage of the services of the syndicates. 
The critics of such a policy may, on the other hand, point out 


that, if the frameworks of the syndicates are not broken, the 
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pluses of the three Dominions will be no greater than before the 
war for more than a decade. Is this not a large assumption? 

These doubts are not raised in a spoiling attempt. They are 
not meant to prejudge what will be a new and bold experimen; 
in controlled marketing and in Empire co-operation and, possibly 
a model for the marketing of other raw materials. Doubts amons 
a section of wool manufacturing interests in this country who 
see in the break from tradition a plunge into the unknown, and 
among observers who call to mind the difference between high 
principles and practice are legitimate. But if, in the present 
context of wool supply and demand, price-controlled marketing 
seems unavoidable, let it ve efficient control, with the narrowest 
possible margin between principle and practice. 


Coal 


Correspondent) 


syndicates themselves are given the opportunity to survive and 
eventually to resume their old role of fully fledged industrial 
monopolies. 

However, the most vital issue facing the North German Coal 
Control now is not administrative machinery but production. 
The Ruhr area normally produced about 130 million tons of 
hard coal a year. The total production for the last three months 
—May, June, July—was below 3.5 million tons. The output of 
the Cologne brown coal area, which amounted annually to 
70 million tons, was during the same period not more than 
2,400,000 tons—less than one-seventh of the normal volume. 
The production of brown coal would be resumed fairly easily— 
open cast mining requires relatively little labour and machinery 
—if it were not for the lack of transport facilities—the total de- 
struction of bridges and so forth—in the Cologne area which 
would in any case prevent the brown coal from being moved 
from the mines. 

After the incorporation of the whole of Upper Silesia in 
Poland, Germany is therefore immediately and entirely dependent 
on the hard coal of the Ruhr mines. Thus the German coal 
situation is very grave indeed. Of all the famines which Europe 
has experienced recently, the coal famine may be the mosi 


disastrous. 
k 


_ What are the elements of the coal crisis? Even before the Allied 
air offensives disrupted Germany’s economic life, the coal 
industries of the Ruhr experienced a deterioration in their 
standards of productivity and efficiency similar to the decline 
in British coal mining. In 1939 the average daily output of the 
Ruhr mines was 418,000 tons. The number of miners employed 
was then 315,000. The next three years saw a steady decline 
in the daily rates of production in spite of a steady rise in the 
number of miners employed. By the end of 1942 the daily 
output had fallen by 7 per cent to 390,000 tons. At the same time 
the number of miners employed rose by 23 per cent to 385,000. 
This marked decline in productivity was due to a variety of 
causes. Throughout the war, yp. equipment was renovated 
at the rate of roughly 50 per cent normal annual replace- 
ment. At the beginning of the war, a complete ban on any 
Seprecemnees Ob wens, spd teat was in force for several months. 

average age of the German coal getters rose as a result of the 
call-up of you: miners to the armed forces. Between 194! 
and 1945 foreign labour was progressively drafted into the pits 
and a proportion of the German miners was transferred 
rom underground to surface work and most German miners who 
remained erground were transferred from coal getting to 
eee: Aceual crak pein tended to become the typical slave 

’ y the end 


labourer’s job. B 1942 the number of foreign workers 
in the Ruhr mines ed to 110,000, al! employed under- 
ground. In oe of the relatively efficient organisation for 
training, the foreign workers, vity was inferior t 
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of the pre-war German miners. in. 3943 the curve of outpu! 
se aadbagr espe 3 ine in previous yeats. 
average daily output fell by about one-eighth from 390,00 
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to 342,000 tons. In the first nine months of 1944 production 
rose to a somewhat higher level—the daily rate was 360,000 
tons. But from September onwards the fall in output went on 
with unparalelled speed. In the last quarter of the year the rate 
of production was less than half of that of 1939—200,000 tons 
a day—and in the first quarter of 1945 it fell to less than one- 
quarter of what it was at the beginning of the war. Throughout 
all this period employment remained more or less steady. The 
figures below give a graphic comparison of the situation in the 
Ruhr immediately after the battle of Stalingrad and at the 
beginning of this year. 


Total Germans 
Monthly Coke Employ- Em- 
Output Output ment ployed 
February, 1943 11,230,875 2,710,605 375,104 274,294 
January, 1945 5,755,251 1,341,836 375,150 218,104 


The figures for employment include both surface and under- 
ground workers. They do not show the proportion of foreigners 
among the underground workers, which was between 50 and 60 
per cent. In spite of the reduced replacement of wear and tear, 
experiments were made in 1943 with the object of mechanising 
the whole process of cutting coal and moving it underground to 
the shafts. However, only five such machines (Kohlenhobels) 
were installed in the Ruhr and their effect on output was slight. 
In April last the Ruhr mines came to a complete standstill. ‘The 
foreign workers departed. So did many German miners of the 
older age groups. Something like a miners’ revolutionary rising 
against the Nazi administration and management took place and 
lasted until the American Army occupied the Ruhr. The Ameri- 
can policy was to restore the authority of the managements, but 
only after some changes in their personnel. But the relations 
between miners and managers are still far from perfect. 

The result of all this is that the North German Coal Control’s 
chief problem at present is trying to fill the enormous gap in 
the supply of labour which has been caused by the departure of 
the foreign workers. The following table shows the state of 
employment in the first four months of the Allied occupation: 


Total Underground Surface 
ne aie e tend ais 101,041 54,638 46,403 
DRG, MUR a ccccencecsecce 124,453 69,541 54,912 
FUly, TOW. cccceccceccg:s 137,780 84,162 53,618 
August, 1945 ............. 160,990 100,090 60,900 


Employment has been steadily rising, although the proportion 
between underground workers and surface workers is abnormal. 
Usually, surface workers formed only slightly more than 20 per 
cent of the total number of workers in the Ruhr mines. At 
present, their proportion is higher than 30 per cent. In the pits 
the normal relation between actual coal-getters and other workers 
is also upset. Productivity per man-shift is far below the wartime 
level, which itself was below the peacetime standard. Thus, 
though employment is now nominally more than 50 per cent 
of the pre-war total, the rate of output is only about 20 per 
cent. Gross output was 675,000 tons in May ; 1,208,000 tons in 
June, and 1,610,000 in July. After the deduction of coal consumed 
in the mines, cokeries and briquette plants, the available quan- 
— of saleable coal are negligible—a mere 670,000 tons in 
uly. 
* 


The immediate task is therefore to increase the number of 
miners employed and to bring about an increase in productivity 
per man-shift. It is planned to draft 100,000 new workers into 
the mines before the end of the year. It is, however, not yet 
clear on what basis the recruiting is to be done. Under the 
so-called Coal Scuttle scheme, prisoners of war are released for 
the coal industry. Apart from this, no compulsory recruitment 
of “German Bevin boys” from civilians seems to be con- 
templated. Most of the recruits who come under the “ Coal 
Scuttle” scheme are not miners by occupation ; they will have 
to undergo special training. The increase of productivity per 
man-shift is an even more difficult and slow proposition because 
of the appalling housing and food conditions in the Ruhr area. 
The feeding of the miners has recently been improved. It is 
organised in the mines and aims at giving the heaviest workers 
4 3,200 calories diet. But the miners’ families live on an average 


diet of 1,000 calories, and the miners often absent, themselves 
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from work in order to search for food for their families. The 
repair of destroyed houses before winter is another reason for 
absenteeism. So is the high rate of miners’ lung and gastric 
diseases. The appalling housing conditions have been further 
aggravated by the fact that evacuees are flocking back to the 
almost completely flattened towns of the Ruhr and that uprooted 
people from eastern Germany are also arriving. Absenteeism 
as, for all these reasons, reached 25 to 30 per cent. 

Air bombardment, land fighting and desertions from the pits 
have knocked out about one-fourth of the total productive 
capacity of the Ruhr mines. The damage, however, has not been 
permanent. According to the estimate of the Production Branch 
of the North German Coal Control it could be repaired within 
six months provided the materials and the labour needed for 
the repair were available. While labour is the greatest single 
bottleneck. deficiencies of machinery are not yet impeding output. 
With production at one-fifth of the normal it might even be 
said that the Ruhr mines have surplus machinery. At present the 
NGCC is concentrating the best machinery from all mines in 
the most productive pits. But it is obvious that in time machinery, 
too, will have a limiting effect on the expansion of output. For 
the time being the shortage of mining supplies is much more 
serious: pitprops, of which 50 per cent used to come from the 
Russian zone, lubricants, explosives, water-softeners, miners’ 
clothing, ropes and other expendable materials. The shortage of 
pit wood will to a large extent be remedied by the daily import 
of 2,000 tons of pitprops from the American zone. 


* 


The difficulties in reviving the coal industries of the Ruhr 
can hardly be overstated. But precisely for that reason the 
NGCC seems to be setting its sights too low. The programme 
provides for a gradual month-by-month increase in coal output 
which would by the end of March next reach about 40 per cent 
of the normal. At the most, it is expected that by next spring 
the rate of annual output will be somewhere near the 50 million 
tons mark. Throughout the winter—in the most critical season 
—it will be much lower. 

Even in order to attain this modest target, a much more 
energetic drive for the improvement of housing, food and health 
conditions will be needed than any that has been made so far. 
The housing prospects seem for the time being almost hopeless. 
The ruins of the Ruhr present a terrifying picture ; and from 
observation one gets little evidence of any real effort to mitigate 
the disaster. The Housing Department of the NGCC, for 
instance, has been asking in vain for the supply of a quarter of 
a million tiles for the repair of roofs in miners’ houses. Yet 
there is a very real danger—to say the least—that if housing 
is not improved before the frosts set in, the work of the miners 
will become even more inadequate than it has been hitherto. 
Cold, starvation and disease may arrest even the present slow 
rise in output and cause a complete breakdown of the industry. 

The economic life of the Ruhr is entangled in the vicious circle 
of shortages. In order to get moie coal, more food, more building 
materials, more medical supplies, more means of transport ere 
needed. In order to produce those goods more coal must be 
allocated to the factories which can produce them, and to the 
railways. At the present rate of production a disproportionately 
high percentage of the coa! that is being mined goes to the 
maintenance of the mines themselves, and very little indeed 
remains for outside consumers, among whom the Army of the 
Rhine and the American forces of occupation have first priority. 
What remains is exported to the liberated countries. Nearly 
one-fifth of the estimated gross output for August has been 
allocated to France, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Belgium, 
Luxembourg and Austria. 

That the liberated countries are entitled to claim some pro- 
portion of the German coal output in reparations is taken for 
granted. But would it not be more expedient for those countries 
to restrain their claims until the German coal industry finds its 
feet again? By pressing for deliveries now, some of the liberated 
countries may expose themselves to the risk that they will not be 
able to get deliveries from Germany later on simply because 
they may retard or prevent the rise in the coal production of the 
Ruhr. 
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Business Notes 


The Sterling-Dollar Rate 


It is perhaps only natural that the cancellation | of Lend- 
Lease and the first really public ventilation of Britain's dollar 
difficulties should have given rise to some speculation about the 
possibility of an early adjustment in the sterling-dollar rate. In 
informed circles, too, it has long been recognised that the chances 
of a change, slender though they may be, are certainly greater 
now than at any time during the war, because of the approach 
of the critical dates fixed under the Bretton Woods agreement: 
if Britain adheres to the agreement, the initial parity for sterling 
will be the rate ruling on November Ist next. Finally, despite 
official statements to the contrary, some banking quarters insisted 
on construing the recent change in the status of “ registered 
sterling as an indication that an alteration in the rate was at 
events. under consideration. Until the end of this month any 
balance on an “ American” sterling account (successor to the old 
“Registered” accounts) carries a tee of convertibility 
into dollars at the present official rate of 4.02}, provided the 
amount does not exceed the balance as at June 30th last. But 
after September 30th the right to convert can be exercised only 
at the official rate ruling at the time. 

As if to give point to these various suggestions of impending 
depreciation of sterling, the enthusiastic Fiscal Director of US 
Headquarters’ Theatre Service Forces in Paris last week issued a 
notice to US personnel calling attention to the altered regula- 
tions, explaining how sterling balances could be remitted to the 
United States, and advising that they should not be further 
increased. A few days earlier, moreover, the talk of depreciation 
had produced a violent speculative rebound in the Bombay bullion 
market, already in a highly sensitive state in consequence of the 
sales precipitated by the sudden collapse of Japan. (It is worth 
noting, parenthetically, that speculative purchases of bullion on 
the prospect of a fall in sterling impliedly assumed that, on any 
such movement, the rupee would move in step; this’ belief 
is hardly in line with the frequent—though highly questionable— 
suggestions from India that the present rupee ratio is too high.) 


x * * 


No Case for Change 


Belief in the possibility of a lower sterling-dollar rate, though 
it has never really taken root in the City, has evidently been 
spreading abroad. The British authorities, of course, cannot be 
expected to declare their intentions. But it ought to be evident to 
any objective observer that there are no conceivable grounds for a 
depreciation at this stage. Under present conditions, it is indeed 
quite impossible to know whether sterling is overvalued or under- 
valued at its current level, and none can yet foresee how relative 
sterling and dollar prices will settle down at the end of the major 
reconversion phase. When the means for rational judgment are 
virtually non-existent, there is no doubt that the rate that has 
obtained for six years is the most satisfactory rate—and it will 
remain so for so long as the uncertainty continues. Britain’s diffi- 
culties on capital account, which are the immediate cause of 
public speculation about the rate, have long been apparent to the 
authorities, and the broad magnitude of the problem has ‘not been 
materially altered by the abrupt ending of Lend-Lease, however 
unfortunate its other consequences may be. It is not, in any case, 
a problem that can be handled by any sleight of hand in juggling 
with exchange rates. 

_ Much more important even than these arguments against depre- 
ciation is the fact that for the next year or two at least there will 
still be a seller’s market throughout the world. The only justifica- 
tion for exchange depreciation at any time is to restrain imports 
and to provide a necessary stimulus to exports by relieving the 
pressure on domestic costs. But in the transition phase, at 
least, Britain’s imports will be limited, as now, by direct 
action, and it is imperative that the cost of them shall not be 
increased by cheapening sterling. Convetsely, during this phase 
the limiting factor upon British exports will not be the level of 
British costs—important though that is for the longer run—but 
simply the capacity of British industry to produce the goods and 
the willingness of the British public. to do without them. The 
overseas markets will for a time have a voracious appetite. Whilst 
it may be against Britain’s long-term interests to exploit this situa- 
tion by charging up to the very limits of what the traffic will bear 
there is emphatically no case for price-cutting—which is what 
exchange depreciation would amount to. In sum, it would be sheer 


folly to reduce the rate while these conditions obtain. And there 
is no reason whatever to suppose that the authorities do not share 
this view. 


a * a 
The Market Rallies 


According to the indices of The Financial News, the value 
of industrial equities fell from 118.4 per cent (of July 1, 1935) on 
the eve of the election result to 105.9 a week later. The weekly 
average, given in the chart on page 354, stood at 112.9 at the 
end of August, and the index shows a tendency to settle down 
at about 113.2, or considerably nearer the April peak of 118.5 
than the recent trough, Meanwhile, the fixed interest index, on 
the same basis, is unchanged on the past five weeks at 99.1, having 
been slightly lower throughout the intervening four weeks, More 
details of recent changes are to be found in the figures of The 
Actuaries’ Investment Index, of which some are given on the 
same page. This shows that most fixed interest stocks fell on the 
month, and that the rise in the total index of The Financial 
News is due to the firmness of the Funds, and notably of Old 
Consols, which have improved almost 6 per cent on the month 
and over twice as much on the year, whereas the rise in the 
joint figure for 3} per Cent Conversion and 4 per Cent Consols 
is only just over I per cent. 

So far as the Funds are concerned, it is evident that the irre- 
deemables are having a speculative run in the belief that the 
Labour Government may be even more insistent on cheap money 
than the old Government was, but that this belief has not yer 
appreciably affected the general level of quotations. When it does, 
ordinary shares should participate in the rise. As for industrial 
equities, the change on the month is slight, at least as reflected 
by the Actuaries’ figures, which failed to show the full extent 
of the end-July fall. The best recoveries have been in coal, cotton, 
home railways and breweries, a very mixed bag, while the only 
falls, apart from banks, insurance companies and investment trusts, 
are in gas and electricity stocks on fear of nationalisation, As 
compared with the April peak, the net decline is some § per cent. 
There is only one rise—rather over one per cent in shipping shares 
—and the falls range from some 13.4 per cent for electric power 
to just over one per cent for home railway equities. 


* * * 


Overseas Investments 


Obviously, in these circumstances, there have been ample 
opportunities for switching of investments, and there has been 
what is commonly called a steady investment business throughout 
the period. This, however, is not what has attracted the attention 
of observers of the matket so much as a general rush, largely by 
professional elements, to get into overseas shares. Virtually every 
section has benefited, but perhaps J bonds and South 
Manchurian railway stock must be given. pride:.of place. The 
buying has been based on a variety of reasons, from a natural 
expectation that interest or dividends will be increased or resumed 
now that hostilities are over, to an effort to escape discriminatory 
taxation at home or a depreciation of sterling or both. 

There is no reason to suppose that this movement has yet 
exhausted itself, and it competes very directly with the demand 
for established equities. Further, the flow of new placings cor- 
tinues, and is likely to grow in amount. It is, however, not so far 
- a en. >: a general price-levels. Finally, 

e eve ed savings campaign. This has 
usually been bad for markets and, particularly, for’ the Funds. 
On this occasion it may be, to a slight extent, even more destruc- 
tive of demand for existing Government stocks, if only becaus 
of the 50 per cent increase. in the permitted holding of 3 pt! 
cent Defence bonds. For many investors, who may very 
have to meet capital outlays in the near future, the certainty of 
redemption on short notice at par is a great attraction, especially 
as -the nominal notice is ineffective, since it is possible to borrow 
at short term from banks against the bonds at 3 per cent. Thest 
cpeeaerations have already caused a slight reaction in the Funds. 
<— the whole, the short run outlook for equities is uncertain, and 

Present, stability of prices may be short-lived. Unless, howevtt, 
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the policy of the Government is definitely such as.to discourage 
private enterprise, the weight of money is likely to be the deciding 
factor in the long run. 


* * * 


Distribution of Manpower 


Most appropriately, the Ministry has decided to publish in 
the current issue of the Ministry of Labour Gazette an analysis of 
the distribution of manpower analogous to that contained in the 
War Effort White Paper (Cmd 6564) published last November. 
Although the statistics, summarised in the accompanying table, 
are not aS up-to-date as they might be, they show the distribution 
of manpower last May, that 1s at the time of the defeat of Germany, 
and they reveal the changes that took place during the preceding 


REDISTRIBUTION OF MAN POWER IN GREAT BRITAIN— 
June, 1939, to May, 1945 


(Thousands) 


| 
| June, | June, | June, | May, 
, 41959 | 1943 1944 1945 


| Total Males and Females* 


Industry or Service 


Armed Forces and Women’s Auxiliary Services. 4717 | 4,754 








4,963 | 5,086 
Civil Detence, National Fire Service, and Police 80 323 282 158 
Group I: 

Metal and Chemical Industriest ............ 3,106 5,233 5,011 4,492 
Group IL: 

Agriculture, Horticulture, etc............... 1,113 1,118 1,113 1,113 

Mining and Quarrying ................0005 873 | 818 | 813 815 

National Government Service ,............. 539 986 1,016 | 1,000 
Local Government Service... ........ 2.00 e ee 846 800 793 785 

Gas, Water and Electricity Supply ........- 2 200 | 193 202 

Transport, Shipping and Fishing .......... 1" 1,273 1,191 1,250 | 1,260 

Food, Drink and Tobacco ................ 654 | 519 508 | §13 

Total Group IT............... : 5,540 | 5,632 5,686 5,688 
Group HIT: 

Building and Civil Engineering............. 1,310 | 726 | 623 666 

I i a RE 1,002 661 | 627 | 629 

CHAM ci ckass counted s Pracate a cardeeet 587 381 | 348 368 

Boots andi: Goes si ie7gc.is eds ods Siete sie. « 165 112 | 107 ‘| 109 

Other Manufacturesy .........cccccecuccss 1,444 968 | 963 967 

Distributive Trades. . 2.0.0.5. ccc ccc ee cece 2,887 2,009 1,927 | 1,975 

Other Saewsenes <5 voBeshcenenesans asaen om 1,882 1,422 1,413 1,427 

Total Group IIL. ........0...000-- 9,277 | 6,279 6,008 | 6,141 
Total Groups I, IP and THT. ..........6..0000- | 17,923 17,144 16,705 16,321 
Total of Armed Forces, and Auxiliary Services, | ’ 

Civil Defence and Industry ................ | 18,480 | 22,221 | 21,950 | 21,565 
Registered Insured Unemployed...........+-- 1,270 | 60 54) 87** 
Grand Total (excluding Indoor Private Domestic 

Servied) V5 2d Seete. ve¥e chek Weegee sodees | 19,750 | 22,281 | 22,004 | 21,652 


* Males aged 16-64; females aged 14-59. Women in part-time paid employment art 
included throughout, two being counted as one unit. In May, 1945, about 850,000 women 
were engaged in paid part-time work in industry. : 

+ The metal and chemical industries include metal manufacture, engineering, motors, 
aircraft and other vehicles, shipbuilding and ship-repairing, metal goods manufacture, and 
the chemicals, explosives, oils, etc., industries. : 3 

t Other seeuieantinns include the leather, woodworking, printing and paper industries, 
brick, tile, pottery and glass manufacture and miscellaneous manufactures. — 

§ Other services jaiiede commerce, banking, insurance and finance ; professional services ; 
entertainment ; hotel, restaurant, etc., service; laundry service and dry cleaning. 

| These figures relate to July. 

** Estimated figures. 
eleven. months (the figures in the War Effort White Paper related 
to June, 1944). 

The main changes between June, 1944, and May, 1945, are these : 
the total number of men and women in the Services and in 
other employment declined by 352,000, mainly as a result of the 
exodus of women. The strength of the Forces actually increased, 
but the number of workers in Group I—the munition industries 
—decline by 519,000; the strength of Group II remained virtually 
unchanged and the numbers engaged in Group I1I—mainly civi- 
lian trades—showed a slight increase. In May, 1945, therefore, 
this country was still fully mobilised for war. 


& * i 


The Cotton Industry in Wartime 


Among other statistics now released are some of ‘those 
collected by the Cotton Control about the operations of the 
cotton industry during the war; extracts from the statistics 
are given in tables on page 358. The figures are dominated 

the effect of the concentrated scheme, which was 
completed by the end of 1941. Thus, by then, the greatest release 
of labour had taken place, the greatest. reduction in machine 
activity was achieved, and consequently, also, the greatest fall in 
Production was recorded. 


The statistics show how labour has been the key factor, after 
the concentration scheme, in limiting output. They provide an 
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explanation of the difficulties encountered in keeping up with 
military requirements and maintaining civilian supplies, both for 
the clothing ration and other textile requirements. And most of 
all, they show how much there is to be done before the industry 
can reach, let alone surpass, its pre-war capacity and output, 
Last but not least, they should be the model for post-war statistics 
about the cotton industry. 


* * * 


Courtaulds’ New Expansion 


Courtaulds has entered a new field of business by planning to 
manufacture textile machinery, primarily for its own use. The com- 
pany is to take over for this purpose a large factory near Accrington, 
over one million square feet in area, which at present belongs io 
the Ministry of Aircraft Production and will not apparently be 
vacated for some time. Of the many considerations which may have 
influenced Courtaulds to take this decision, the most important 
is probably the need to secure highly improved and up-to-date 
textile machinery as cheaply and expeditiously as possible. It is 
likely, for instance, that one of the machines to be built at the 
Accrington factory is a new warp knitter, from which excellent 
results are believed to be obtainable. 

The current transaction is in fact only one step in the large 
policy of expansion which Courtaulds is now planning. Sites have 
been acquired for expanding the capacity of several of the com- 
pany’s factories, including a large increase in the size of its 
staple fibre factory in North Wales. The building of textile 
machinery should be seen as part of a policy for increasing 
Courtaulds’ self-sufficienty, and represents a further stage in the 
company’s evolution into a vertical combine. Mr Samuel Courtauld 
has, in fact, already indicated that the company also intends to 
extend the manufacture of chemicals for its own use. 

Very extensive liquid resources are, of course, available ‘0 
finance further substantial acquisitions by Courtaulds. Net liquid 
assets stood in the latest balance-sheet at over £42 million. The 
latest developments indicate the confidence felt by the company 
in a large and expanding market for rayon ; but the interest of 
the investor in Courtaulds will continue to be concentrated as well 
on possible openings in the chemicals and plastics industries. The 
£1 ordinary stock units of Courtaulds rose on the announcement 
by some 4}d. to §4s. 





PERSONAL SERVICE 


The personal touch is an integral part of 
the Westminster Bank’s service to its cus- 
tomers, as you will find if you call on one 


wish and duty to give the best possible bank- 
ing service and to maintain a personal and 
confidential relationship with their clients. | 
Upon such foundations are built the most 
successful and lasting business associations. | 


The banking facilities provided cover a 
wide field; they are available to every cus- | 
tomer through an extensive network of 
branch offices in this country and agents 
in all parts of the world. 





The many advantages of a banking account 
can easily be yours. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED | | 


of the Bank’s Branch Managers. It is their 
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Farthings in Lombard Street 


Many members of the discount market have forgotten the 
days when bill dealings were the substance of their business— 
days of comfortable margins between the gross return on bills 
and the cost of financing them, and days when good profits were 
to be won from shrewd rate discrimination in purchases of 
differing grades of commercial paper. Current business in 
Treasury bills, though larger than ever before, and large even by 
comparison with business in bonds, yields only an exiguous 
return. The modern discount broker is reduced to technical 
shifts and devices, arising mainly from the vagaries of the 
calendar, in his efforts to make bill business contribute towards 
its keep. 

A good example of this technique arose last week, when the 
Treasury bills on offer at the weekly tender were of 91 days’ 
life. Ever since early May, the standard currency of bills had 
been 92 days (because May, July and August are all full-length 
months), for which the market tenders at £99 14s. 11d. per cent 
—equivalent to a rate of interest of about £1 os. 2.01d. per cent, 
compared with the 1 per cent that must be paid for financing the 
purchases. But when the currency of bills drops to 91 days, 
as it did last week, the market always hopes to secure its quota 
at the same price as it has been paying for the longer bills, 
thereby raising the gross return to about £1 os. 43d. per cent. It 
is not always successful. At the end of last March, when the 
same thing happened, it feared competition for the attractive end- 
June maturities, and raised its bid to £99 15s., at which price 
the margin virtually disappears. This time it was more fortunate, 
for although it tendered on the cheaper terms, its aliotment 
dropped only from 41 to 33 per cent of its tender. 

Even on this basis, however, the gross profit is extraordinarily 
slender. A margin of 43d., which by present standards is well 
above the average, is equivalent to a gross profit of hardly more 
than £100 on £500,000 of bills carried for a full year. No tears, 
however, need be shed for Lombard Street. It does well out of 
its bond business. There was a time when bond dealings were 
regarded as a means of keeping the discount market alive until 
its traditional bill dealing functions revived. Now bill business, 
which furnishes the technical facilities for securing extensive 
short-term finance, is regarded simply as the necessary jumping- 
off ground for profitable business in bonds. 
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Anglo-French Balances 


Another important obstacle has this week been cleared from 
the channels of commercial and financial business between this 
country and France. The British and French Governments haye 
agreed upon the methods of releasing French monies and Property 
that have been subject to the Trading with the Enemy Regulations 
in the United Kingdom and British monies and property subject 
to the comparable regulations in France. Bank b €$ in each 
case are to be released to the original account holders with. 
out more ado, and securities, similarly, will be put at the 
disposal of the original owners—except that securities held 
for banks will be released only on proof that they are nor 
beneficially owned by enemy interests. Monies already in the hands 
of the respective custodians, however, will be transferred, not to 
the individual beneficiaries, but only to the respective Government 
(in the case of the United Kingdom, to the Board of Trade), which 
will assume responsibility for remittance to creditors. In doing so, 
it will indicate to each creditor the amount for which his debtor 
has secured a legal discharge. 


For British creditors, the agreement includes an important safe- 
guard against loss through further depreciation of the franc. Debts 
originally expressed in sterling will naturally be transferred out 
of francs at the rate current on the date on which the debtor 
actually paid (and the same holds for debts expressed in third 
currencies but paid to the French custodian in francs). But for 
obligations expressed in francs, it is provided that transfer shall 
be at the rate of 200 francs to the £- This procedure is specifically 
related to commercial debts and monies due under contracts; but 
monies arising from the sale of goods or from legacies etc. (which 
will be dealt with similarly) will presumably be regarded as pay- 
able in francs unless the original arrangement between the parties 
impliedly or expressly provided otherwise. The agreement restores 
the freedom of owners of immovable property to resume its man- 
agement, and the Governments undertake to remove any special 
legal obstacles that may stand in the way either of such resump- 
tion or of the equitable settlement of outstanding indebtedness as 
a whole. The arrangement has been sensibly drawn, and, though 
long-awaited, will not be the less welcome on that account. 





KINGSTON 


factory-made 


PERMANENT HOMES 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT OF TFTARRAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 





Kingston Building Industries, Lid., a subsidiary of Tarran 
Industries, Lid., has new completed plans of Kingston factory-made 
permanent homes and production is about to begin. The Company 
at present operates factories at Hull, Thorpe, Middlesbrough and 
Bellshill, Glasgow, and it proposes to acquire or erect a further 
seven factories in carefully chosen districts dividing the country 
into regions. This makes possible the full utilisation of local 
labour and minimises transport difficulties. 

The Kingston method of construction provides for the complete 
manufacture of houses, flats and other buildings with a life of at 
least 60 years. It is not tied to any one material and it offers a 
diversity of finishes in the outer skin in order that the buildings may 
be in keeping with varying local traditions and landscapes. 

Interior equipment is efacient and comprehensive and great 
care has been given to the planning of the kitchen and bathroom. 
Every home will have constant hot water and an open fire in the 
living room. 

Using the Kingston method of construction, a complete house 
can be erected on site within two days. 


PANEL OF 
TECHNICAL EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS 


@ Elizabeth Denby, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., Director of Housing. 
@ Ove N. Arup, M.Ing.F., Constructional and Concrete Engineer. 

@ David Booth, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. @ A. Kershaw, Technical Director. 
@ Thomas Sharp, L.R.1.B.A., F.1.L.A,, President, Town Planning Institute, 
Civie Design. 

Williams-Ellis, F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.1., i 
@ Clough err Wes be Landscape Architecture, 


“ Local pene desiring further i write to: 
ingsten ing Industries, Ltd., subsidiary ndustries, L 
Head Office: tig Idd ebay SRR Whieshall 321. 


GREATEST PROPERTY 
PROTECTION SERVICE 
EVER EVOLVED... 


To-day, Property, Plant and Stock are more valuable than ever. 
If lost, they cannot be replaced for a long time, during which 





























Fire Extinguishers, but twice a year inspection by experts, supply 
of spare parts, repairing, repainting, and, when necessary, replacing: 
your staff may be trained in the proper .use of fire appliances: 
and Certificates are issued after inspection . . . all for an inclusive 
ee. In your own interest you should investigate this plan now. 


> 


ng POST THIS TO-DAY 
nn 
To the Pyrene Co., Ltd, E 
Please send me, free of charge and = 


xe full particulars of your 
ntenance Plan 


The Pyrene Company Ltd., Great 
West Road, Brentford, Middx. 
Telephone- Ealing 3444 
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NSW Conversion 


The news that holders of £14,055,000 New South Wales 
5 per cent stock 1945-65 are not to be repaid outright, but will 
have the option of conversion tends to confirm the suspicions of 
the market as to the earlier operation. It will be recalled that, 
of the £60 million of 3 per cent Commonwealth stock 1965-69 
offered in part conversion of maturing Commonwealth States 
loans of over £944 million, £57 million was said to have been 
taken up, but it 1s now thought that a part of this represented 
applications by the Commonwealth Bank. 

However this may be, the whole of the NSW stock is to be 
liquidated on December 1st. Holders are offered a Commonwealth 
of Australia 3 per cent stock 1958-60 at 98. Any stock not taken 
in conversion will be subscribed for by the Commonwealth 
Bank and, on this occasion, there is, apparently, no suggestion of 
any assistance from the British Treasury. 

The new stock, with a maximum life of 15 years, gives a flat 
return of £3 Is. 3d. per cent and a yield to redemption at the 
latest date of £3 3s. 4d. The stock offered in respect of the 
previous operation was issued at par and gave a yield of 3} per 
cent for some 24 years. They stand at present at a very slight 
premium. The market will probably consider the difference of 
twenty pemce per cent gross a modest price to pay for the 
shorter life of’ the stock now offered. 

This operation completes the conversion of the stocks bearing 
interest over 4 per cent. There remains a large block of securities 
bearing that rate which are optionally redeemable but which 
cannot be dealt with until the British Treasury relaxes its ban 
on dealing with 4 per cent securities. It appears probable, how- 
ever, that such relaxation will not be long delayed if it should 
prove to be a fact that, in the changed circumstances of peace, 
Australia continues to receive sterling balances beyond what she 
is able to spend. 

* * * 


United of Havana Scheme 


After fifteen years of repeatedly renewed moratoria, the 
directors of the United Railways of the Havana and Regla Ware- 
houses have been able to present a scheme of reorganisation. 
This scheme is restricted to dealing with the loan capital, for 
the sufficient reason that there is not at present in sight a revenue 
sufficient to cover more than a fraction of the existing loan 
charges. 

In the course of the moratorium arrears of interest have 
accumulated to the extent of £11,813,245 on six blocks of stock 
with a total nominal value of £12,498,720. Over the same period 
operating receipts have exceeded operating costs by {£975,000 
odd, but there were ‘other non-loan costs which converted this 
surplus into a deficit of over £719,000. The essence of the scheme 
is that it preserves the capital value of all current ho'dings, but 
drastically changes the rate of return the various stocks are likely 
t© be entitled to. The rights of the six stocks, miter se, are 
complex, and although every effort appears to have been made to 
achieve a fair allocation, it is extremely difficult to say how far 
these efforts have been successful without a detailed study of all 
the documents involved. The scheme has, however, been accepted 
by the Stockholders’ Cormmittce and the representatives of the 
Investment trusts and insurance companies, whe recommend it 
as fair and reasonable. 

It substitutes for debentures and debenture stock two new 
securities, a 5 per cent first income debenture and a 4 per cent 
second income debenture. The interest on the former is from the 
first cumulative, but payable only out of revenue. The interest 
on the second only becomes cumulative when the first has 

paid off. The first charge on profits will be interest 

on the first stock amd the second a sinking fund of 1 per 
cent plus met interest on any stock already redeemed. This 
sinking fund is cumulative from the start. The third and 
fourth charges will be similar interest and sinking fund 
for the second: stock, whose sinking fund remains uncumtula- 
tive until the whole of the first stock is repaid. After that half of 
remaining profit goes to the further service of the second stock 
the remainder to the shareholders. Voting control will be 
vested seriatim in the trustees for the first and second stocks until 
both are repaid. 


te * * 


The Market Reaction 


The scheme is to run from July 1, 1943, and some idea of the 
‘mount likely to be available can be obtained from the information 
that, for 1943-44, profit should suffice to cover interest on the first 
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stock but not the sinking fund. The amount of this stock is less 
than 30 per cent of the whole loan capital now in issue and, at 
least in any but the long run, the vital question is the proportion 
of this stock which any existing holder will receive. The amounts 
are set out below together with the prices ruling in the market on 
the eve of the announcement. 

New New 

First Second Market 

5% Stock 4% Stock Price 


5% Debenture Stock (1906) ....... £50 £70 234 
4% Debentures & Debenture Stock. £15 £85 9 
43% (United) Redeemable Deben- 

tures (approximately)........... £5 £H 10 
44% Cuban Central Debentures.... £100 Sade 544 
53% Cuban Central Debenture Stock £20 £80 16 
4}% Western Debenture Stock... .. £45 £55 264 


It will be seen that there is no close correspondence between the 
prices and either the allotment of 5 per cent stock or the total 
mcome to be received on the basis that interest on both stocks was 
forthcoming in full. The market reception of the scheme has been 
not unfavourable. All prices have risen, particularly those of the 
4 and 4} per cent “ United ” debentures. 


*x * * 
Metal Contre! Relaxations 


The de-control of non-ferrous metals is making rapid head- 
way. While the price controls and the licensing system in this 
country remain in force, the licensing practice has been gradu- 
ally eased. The latest move was announced by the Ministry of 
Supply on August 31st in a statement pointing out that, with 
immediate effect, applications for licences to acquire copper, 
nickel and zinc for the production of semi-manufactured or 
manufactured goods, whether for the home trade or for export, 
will be considered without restriction in respect of the products 
to be manufactured. Lead, too, is now relatively freely ava lable 
for the home trade, and the only metal remaining in short supply 
is tin, supplies of which cannot increase to any great extent 
until the rehabilitation of the Far Eastern tin industry is well 
under way. The simplification of the licensing procedure has 
greatly reduced the work of the Metal Control. Its responsibility 
has been further eased by the discontinuation last month of the 
bulk purchases of Empire lead and zinc, which followed the 
ending of the copper bulk contracts last January. It was only 
natural, therefore, that the Ministry of Supply should cancel its 
contract with the British Metal Corporation for the admin:stra- 
tion of the Metal Control as from August 31st. The remaining 
control functions for metals have been transferred to the Ministry 
of Supply’s Raw Materials Department, under which they will 
be administered by a new “ Directorate of Non-Ferrous Metals.” 

In the international field, too, the de-restriction of metals is 
now making more rapid headway. Following the removal of 
zinc from the allocations’ régime of the Combined Raw Mate- 
rials Board in July, copper and nickel were removed from the list 
of allocated raw materials at the end of last week. This means 
that three of the most important metals can now be freely ac- 
quired from every available source. It is expected that before 
jong similar steps will be announced for lead and aluminium. As 
the United States Government has announced that it intends to 
discontinue its wartime metal supply contracts with foreign pro- 
ducers within the next few weeks, and the British Government 
has already greatly cut its overseas purchases, there will soon be 
a basis for the resumption of free metal dealings. 

There are no definite indications that the British Government 
will soon permit the re-opening of the London Metal Exchange. 
Delay in the re-opening of this exchange may not only divert 
international transactions—which would normafly run through 
London to other centres, entailing a loss of foreign exchange— 
but would also prevent a speedy re-adjustment of the ‘inter- 
national metal price tevets. Prices asked for to-day im some over- 
seas markets in the absence of a free market are so high that 
serious dislocations at a later stage must be expected if this 
practice is allowed to continue. There is no single solution to 
the marketing problem in raw materials; every commodity has 
to be considered in the light of the conditions of supply and 
demand. As is shown in an article on Raw Wool on page 343, 
a return to a free market in that commodity is undesirable, But in 
some of the non-ferrous metals it may be the best solution. 


*& * * 
Sugar Supplies 


A report issued by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture on the world sugar situation predicts that sugar production 
in 1945-46 will be slightly larger than in 1944-45. It is assumed 
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however, that several years will elapse before the world crop 
reaches its pre-war size and stocks regain commercially desirable 
levels. In 1944-45 sugar production in the United Nations and in 
territories accessible to them is estimated at 20.4 million short 
tons, or roughly five per cent less than in 1943-44. Sugar pro- 
duction in Cuba—the world’s largest producer of sugar—actually 
declined in 1944-45, against earlier hopes of an unchanged output. 
In most European countries sugar production was appreciably 
smaller. In France, Belgium, the Netherlands and Italy it was 
roughly 40 per cent of the average pre-war production in 1935-39. 
Australia’s output was only 25 per cent of that of 1943; in the 
United States beet sugar production was slightly larger than in 
the previous year, though still nearly one-third below the average 
of 1935-39. Output in the United Kingdom decreased by 15 per 
cent. No estimate is given for production in Germany, Central 
Europe, the Balkans and Soviet Russia, and no forecast is made 
for the 1945-46 output in these countries which, in 1937-38, pro- 
duced roughly one-fifth of the world output of beet and cane 
raw sugar. 

Stocks of sugar in the principal importing and exporting areas 
of the world have been declining since the end of 1942 and it is 
estimated that at the end of 1945 stocks will be near the minimum 
level for maintaining the present distribution. The conclusion is 
that available stocks cannot be reduced further and that world 
consumption will be limited to the quantities produced currently. 

No sugar can be expected this year from the liberated Philippine 
Islands, where under Japanese occupation rice cultivation was 
increased at the expense of sugar. From the Dutch East Indies, 
especially Java, which were important sugar exporters before the 
war, little or no information is available. It is assumed that no 
exports will be possible foresome time. It may be true that in 
Western Europe increased supplies of fertilisers, machinery and 
coal for extracting and refining sugar may bring production this 
season aboe the very low level of 1944-45, but the possible gains 
will be small compared with the reduced production in Germany, 
Central Europe and the Balkans. Sugar will remain in short supply 
even if none is exported to Central Europe, the Balkans and Russia. 
The restoration of sugar-beet growing and of the sugar-beet 
factories in Central and Eastern Europe will take some years and 
an early resumption of exports from the Philippines and Java on 
the pre-war scale seems unlikely. 

* * * 


Civilian Service Industries 


Since the policy of direction of labour has been more or 
less abandoned in favour of persuasion, a number of special 
measures have been adopted by the Ministry of Labour to fill 
the wide gaps in the labour force of civilian industry. Among 
these are the transfer of ex-munition workers by a system of 
“nomination,” Class B releases from the Forces, and the grant- 
ing of high priority in the filling of vacancies; they are being 
backed by publicity campaigns designed to show prospective 
workers where their labour is most needed. The first list in- 
cluded the building trades, textiles, clothing, footwear and food 
industries. A new list issued this week deals with civilian 
service industries which are most in need of labour—transport, 
laundries, domestic service, printing and the Post Office. 


All these industries are suffering not only from an absolute 
shortage of Jabour, but even from the danger of a decline, owing 
to the increase in wastage which is an inevitable concomitant 
of the end of the war. The railways could absorb immediately 
at least 20,000 workers, road passenger transport 12,000, laun- 
dries 10,000, and there are 35,000 urgent and essential posts for 
domestic workers, 12,000 of them in hospitals. No exact figures 


are available of needs in some of the other industries, but these 
are substantial. 


The demands are so great and urgent that they make nonsense 
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For the Bank of Montreal, . 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 


47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 1st September, 1945. 
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of fears that any speed up in the rate of release from the Force 

and munition workers would lead to more unemployment than 

is inevitable in the transfer from one job to another. Worker; 

needlessly withheld from the peace-time industries represent , 

waste of productive capacity that this country cannot afford. 
* * * 


Turning Point in Workers’ Earnings 


The results of the latest six-monthly census of the average 
weekly earnings of workers in the principal industries and services, 
relating to January, 1945, are analysed on page 358. 

The most significant feature of the statistics is that the prolonged 
rise in average weekly earnings came to an end in the second half 
of last year and, by January, 1945, had already given way to a 
downward movement. True, as the accompanying table shows, 
the decline was small. But, as is shown by the more detailed 
analysis on page 358, it was widespread and has affected earnings. 





ttn 


CHANGES IN AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 





Men Women 
Youths 
21 years (18 years } All 
Date ( and and and Girls Ww : 
over) Boys over) 
Average Weekly Earnings 
s. da s. d. s. d s. 4d. s d 
October, 1938 .........00-08- 69 0 26 1 32 6 18 6 53 3 
NY RONO ss kb sce ccacceee’ 89 0 35 1 38 11 22 4 69 2 
Maly, 2941 0.2... cee cee eee 99 5 41 11 43 11 25 0 75 10 
anuary, 1942............+6. 102 0 42 6 47 6 26 10 7 9 
“Se Reeser lll 5 4% 2 54 2 3 3 8 2 
anuary, 1943..........+2665 113 69 45 1 58 6 32 1 87 ll 
i MD viva ackesesapee ves 121 3 47 2 62 2 33 10 93 7 
anuary, 1944.............-- 123 8 46 10 63 9 4 3 % 7 
thy, 1944... .ccceccswcccoces 124 4 47 4 64 3 34 11 % 8 
anuary, 1945.........cesees 119 3 4 «1 63 2 33 8 | 9 
Percentage Increase since October, 1938. 
Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
ie, BORD. cn sdusnaessceese | 29 35 20 21 w 
july’ ST. «sp cegiccines | 44 61 35 35 a 
enwary, BOER... ecccssvicser 438 63 46 45 % 
Jury Es css chs Keeeweene 61 77 67 64 60 
January, 1943.............4- | 65 73 80 13 65 
FO AOD sign 0 45 +0.8.09.0459,5.0% 16 81 91 83 16 
January, 1944............... 79 80 96 85 79 
Bs TOW noice dads o jan vitesse 80 81 98 89 82 
ee Ae ee 73 69 94 82 16 








in the majority of industries. The fall in weekly earnings is the 
direct consequence of a reduction in hours of work from an 
average 48.6 a weck in July, 1944, to 47 in January, 1945, which. 
in turn, is a reflection of a slowing down of the pace of work in 
the munition industries. Average wage rates, as distinct from 
weekly earnings, continued to rise and, in January, were 46-47 
per cent above the level of October, 1938, in all industries, against 
44 per cent in July, 1944. The downward movement in earnings 
due to shorter hours and, accentuated by the consequent reduc- 
tion in special payments for overtime, night-shifts and Sunday 
work, has probably continued since last January and, of course, 
is one explanation for the continued. pressure for higher wage 
rates. But if the margin between the indices of wage rates and 
earnings has narrowed, it is still substantial. 


Company Result 


Arthur Guinness, Son and Company. 
Years ended June 30th, 


1943 1944 sf 
Profit after all taxation .................eece000 1 376,112 1,452,145 
Investment income, Jess interest paid ............ 193, 188,285 182,660 
Total net revenue ............-:000000 0 1,564, 1,564,969 1,635,985 
IOI vcok chili leis shinethened ons snanimede 176,385 181,413 181,38 
Gupeiilieg..<... 0.20. steer el sce e 82,378 73,694 TH, 
Divectods’ fees 56... iLiad. win .jasieossee 5,000 5,000, 5M 
EPO on ince. . nc cdncincincccbecves nccac 9,632 9,590 10,261 
Preference dividend (net)... 0.2.7 10777277..7°7" 60,000 60,000 me 
Ordinary shares :—~ 901,881 

WME «bse cnock sebbeciotat dicts smisbels 1 1,235,272 1,30 
ORT Rii. .cisdaiisd. . oiusl. wacene i Ger /s00 1'087.500 1,087.98 
EE ede iia, ee 32'8 32-9 4 
POM cso cover Lee 29 29 ® 
Con’ SUNN cnetinabd sv achsldeatesscs 100,000 100,000 200 
Gay MOM «5.85 345,485 993,255 __ sis 
oo 
Se REEDS ss wcccicscccvencetianeucns 401 7,650.08 
Net inter-company items................ssse+ see 1988359 ne, 38 
Net liquid assets .................. 6,248,730 5,068,604 5,217.54 
Gross liquid assets.............ccccccececeececs 14,058,438 14,022,756 15,5736 
MUM 3555. sh cnsnccctracanciane Gite 2,463, 3,250,750 5400 
Investments (net)® 1221272022 2277727t ttt 5,050,920 5,359,655 4,955 


* Excluding Tax Reserve Certificates, incladed with cash. 


The £1 units of ordinary stock quoted at 148s yield some £3 19% “ 
per cent. 
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BACKGROUND 





TO ACHIEVEMENT 


URING the past so years BTH has contributed greatly to the 
progressive efficiency and productiveness of British Industry. A 
large proportion of the electric motors which drive the mechanical 

paraphernalia of industry were made in the BTH works; and aii modern 

electric power and control equipment owes a great deal to BTH engineers 

and research workers. BTH has also taken a leading part in the effective 

lighting of industry. Mazda and Mercta lamps, and now the Matda 

fluorescent lamp, have ns to transform the “ dark, satanic mills ” 
production 


of Blake into modern palaces. of 
ever at the peak. 





FACILITIES 


COMPLETE HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 
including cranes up to 40 ton lift, 
pipe lines, etc. 

a 


MAINTENANCE AND 
REPAIR SHOPS 


@ 
ENGINEERING AND 
BUILDING SERVICES 

° 
PRIVATE RAILWAYS 

AND SIDINGS 

e 


RIVER AND ROAD 
TRANSPORT 


where working efficiency is 





CHOOSE YOUR SITE 


AT LONDON’S GATEWAY 


YOU now have the opportunity 
to build your factory or depdét 
within a dozen miles of the 
centre of London, on a riverside, 
industrial estate, well served by 
rail and road and particularly 
suitable for sea and river borne 
cargoes. Wharves and jetties 
provide berths for barges and 
for ships up to 15,000 tons. The 
equipment for bulk handling of 
both dry and liquid cargoes is 
extensive. 

A staff of civil, mechanical and 
electrical engineers are available 
on the Estate; they can submit 
schemes for construction and can 
undertake plant fabrication, 
installation and maintenance. 


DAGENHAM DOCK 


ESTATE 





° 


SAMUEL WILLIAMS & SONS, LTD 
$ LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telenhone: Royal 3171 
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“WHEN WE REBUILD 
ALL THE INTERNAL 
PARTITIONS & DOORS 
WILL BE STEEL BY 


Sankey-Sheldon 


OF COURSE” 


#3 Sankey-Sheldon, 46 Cannon St., Londen, §.C.4 


JUST OUR HANDWRITING 


An instrument moves in Melbourne and a robot 
pen in London traces a message on a moving tape. It 
might be news that the world awaits, or tell someone 
that she is now a grandmother. It might set markets 
aflame, or name a winning racehorse. This is the 
mission of Cable and Wireless — to bring nations 
closer together and destroy the distance that holds 
friends apart. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 


$@ VIAIMPERIAL 


Cable and Wireless Ltd., Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
eve-1* 


a 
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DUTY-FREE CIGARETTES 
FOR 
H.M. FORCES OVERSEAS 


All H.M. Forces Overseas or H.M. Ships’ 
Personnel on Active Commission 


ROTHMANS NAVY CUT MEDIUM 


ROTHMANS PALL MALL DE LUXE 





As the largest mail-order cigarette manufacturers, Rothmans 
are exceptionally well equipped to send gift parcels to all 
members of the Forces overseas. High-grade blends, securely 
packed, at economical duty-free prices which include postage. 
All orders are acknowledged by our Head Office, and parcels are 
posted without delay. Ask at any Rothman shop for Duty- 
Free Order Form containing full details, or send a postcard 
to Rothmans Ltd. (Folio et 19, 5 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


Wedge VE PALL MALL 


the best-known tobacconist in the world 
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Compa” 


There isa bright future for the manufacturers of radio and 
television accessories. The public have been starved of 
new receivers for nearly six years and will absorb the out- 
put of the makers for a long time to come. But the 
manufacturer has a more unselfish duty than merely to 
meet a demand. He must maintain the high standard of 
quality which Government specification introduced 
during the war years and aim to surpass it. That is the 
policy of British Mechanical Productions Ltd. Their 
well-known trade-mark Clix, which brands their radio 
components, already has the high reputation which 


may confidently be attached to every accessory leaving 


their factory. 
seein LIMITED 


B Mi: P vs Phetce Group & Compan 


CHURCH ROAD - LEATHERNREABD - SURREY 


BRITISH MECHANICAL 








CV5-20 


Why. I Said The Vorkanre Post” 





pe teaene 

mitted communications aad information t 6 
parchment: then scientific advancement brought 
forth the printing press, the telephone, the wireless. 
These speedier methods of making knows could 
not Neel cl cae eae 


the use of the equipment perfected by the electrical 
tadustry. 

In this, BRUSH has played its part as one of the 
Industry's pioneers—the name is known thronghoet 
the world for QUALITY ELECTRICAL POWER 


antisn 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING C 
LOUGH IE ES CRM Es C1 


0. LTD. 
AND 


**As a schoolmaster, I have a strict 
regard for accuracy, fair minded- 
ness and truth. So, I find, has 
* The Yorkshire Post.’ That’s one 
reason why I read it. There are 
others, of course. Such as its 
political views, whichever party 
= sg oly angeileven Also the 
aculty it seeing the 

of forthcoming events ov 
than-ordinary clearness. In fact, 
I think it is no exéggeration to say 


that ‘The Yorkshire Post’ has 
often been the first to mould 
public opinion on topics of 
national and international im- 


portance. 

** In addition to education, I am 
interested in the country’s indus- 
tries, so many of which are con- 
centrated in Yorkshire and the 
North, and ‘ The Yorkshire Post’ 
gives me the fullest possible in- 
formation on company meetings.” 


TURBO-GENERA NE: ERS F 


rad Tom MOTOR 1 GENERATORS. BATTERY E 
TRUCKS, TRACTION EQUIPMENT. BUS , ( 
Branches London, Birmingham, Cardiff. Bath. Manchester, Leeds, Newcastle, Glasgow, ines oan 





The Vorkshire post 


Voice of the North 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
Cee enema 


WATNEY COMBE REID AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The ordinary general meeting of this 
company was held, on the 31st ultimo, in 
London. 

Colonel Oswald P. Serocold, C.M.G. 
(the chairman), said that they had during 
the year actually brewed more barrels of 
beer than they had on the average of the 
last three pre-war years. The demand by 
the public for beer remained unabated, and 
they had been, and still were, unable to 
meet it in full. That was the common 
experience of ali brewers. As a result, 
public-houses were unable to meet the full 
requirements of their customers, which was 
a matter of regret. The proper position 
could not be restored until labour had once 
more become plentiful and they became free 
to re-equip the plant and renew the casks, 
together with a host of other items which 
affected their power of production. On a 
rough and ready survey of their plant re- 
quirements, it appeared that “upwards of 
{250,000 would be required to be spent as 
soon as conditions permitted. 

Without wishing to exaggerate the diffi- 
culties and obscurity of the future, he felt 
bound to mention two points on which they 
were faced by a special amount of anxiety 
and uncertainty, namely, planning and 
repairs. 


TRADING DIFFICULTIES 


Once more he would like to congratulate 
tenants and managers (both men and 
women) on the brave way in which they 
had carried on in very difficult circum- 
stances. He confessed, however, to a little 
nervousness about the spasmodic and un- 
certain closing of public-houses, and he was 
not sure that that had not been carried to 
excess. In spite of the output of the 
brewery much exceeding the pre-war volume, 
they realised that it still fell short of meet- 
ing the demand, but they deprecated the 
practice whicn had become a habit rather 
than an exception. It was important that 
sufficient regatd should be paid to the needs 
and reasonable demands of the consumer in 
the matter, and that, in particular, notices 
as to why the licensed premises were closed, 
or when they would be reopened, should be 
adequate and satisfactory. He felt that some 
of the notices which he had seen did not 
come up to the mark, and might reasonably 
offend members of the public. 

3 Retailers, as well as brewers, were 
servants of the public,” and he felt inclined 
‘0 emphasise that phrase, being confident 
that it became clearer every day that the 
interests of “people” and “ public-house ” 
were largely identical. The Licensed Vic- 
tuallers’ Central Protection Society and the 
London Brewers’ Council were fully aware 
of the responsibilities of licensees in the 
matter of rationing their available supplies 
on a plan that would give to the public 
the best service throughout the week. It 

Was clear that conditions varied from district 
to district, and that no inflexible rules could 
be laid down, but if all retailers would 
remember their obligation to give the best 
Possible service to the public and act accord- 
ingly, he thought many of the difficulties 
Which had arisen on occasions in the past 
could be overcome. 

profit on trading for the year at 
£1,502,000 was some £26,000 better than in 
the previous year. After meeting various 

» there remained a net profit figure 
of £642,000, 


The report was adopted, and a final divi- 
dend of 9 pet cent., making 15 per cent. for 
the vear, and also a bonus clividend of 5 per 
pe on the deferred ordinary stock were 


WILLIAM HANCOCK AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


BEER DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY 


The 58th ordinary general meeting of 
William Hancock and Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 6th instant, at Cardiff, 
Colonel J. G. Gaskell, T.D., D.L. (chairman 
and managing director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the accounts: 
The annual accounts show a substantially 
satisfactory result. 

The Town and Country Planning Act has 
become law since the last meeting, and this 
Act, in conjunction with the Licensing 
(Temporary Provisions) Act, should be the 
means of helping to smooth out the diffi- 
culties that will necessarily be encountered 
in attempting to re-absorb in other districts 
licensed houses that have been destroyed (or 
become obsolete by reason of war damage) 
in the surrounding districts. By this means 
Opportunities should occur of improving the 
amenities of licensed houses, and, in par- 
ticular, should cover the provision of 
licensed houses in Council Housing Estates. 

It is to be hoped that the Licensed Plan- 
ning Committees will keep in mind the 
necessity of providing modern public houses, 
including those in welfare centres, well 
planned and comfortable, in conformity with 
the neighbourhood, places where refresh- 
ments of all kinds can be served in pleasant 
surroundings and in comfortable conditions. 

the termination of the war, South 
Wales has been: scheduled as an area to 
receive first consideration under the Distri- 
bution of Industries Bill. This should be 
the means of creating new industries in the 
area on a large scale. This expansion of 
industries should be advantageous to this 
company, whose licensed premises cover the 
whole area. 

The report was adopted. 


JAMES HOWDEN AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED - 


MR, CRAWFORD HUME’S REVIEW 


The thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of James Howden and Company, Limited, 
was held, on August 24th, in Glasgow, Mr 
Crawford W. Hume, M.I.N.A. (chairman of 
the company), presiding. 


The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The order book is very satisfactory, 
being larger than it has ever been at any 
previous time. The company should, there- 
fore, be very busy for a long time to come. 


Without being allowed to give details, I 
mentioned last year the special work we had 
done for the Supply Departments. The 
special work done by the company was for 
the Admiralty, the Ministry of Supply and 
the Ministry of Aircraft Production. It 
varied from ammunition details to aircraft 
fuselages and complete A.A. gun mountings 
with transporters. The range of these pro- 
ducts, which amounted to about one-third 
of our total output, included for the 
Admiralty such supplies as mines, mine- 
sinkers, paravane parts, ammunition testing 
apparatus, Oerlikon gun seatings, mountings 
and ramps, as well as parts for tank landing 
craft. For the Ministry of Supply there were 
pontoon couplings, anti-tank gun carriages, 
and other gun parts in addition to the com- 
plete guns already mentioned. As regards 
the work for the Ministry of Aircraft Produc- 
tion it should be explained that in 1938 the 
Air Ministry, which was at that time respon- 
sible for aircraft Pesdections arranged with 
the company for the tion and exten- 
sion of one of the company’s factories to 
assist in the programme of aircraft construc- 
tion, which was then recognised to be of first 
priority. By the beginning of the war that 
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factory was starting production, and in 1940 
the number of employees had risen to some 
700 and later reached over 1,000. It has been 
busy throughout the years of the war pro- 
ducing parts which included torpedo bomber 
fuselages, rear ends for Sunderland flying 
boats, bomb doors, ailerons, wing flaps and 
many other fittings for the same aircraft as 


well as fins and rudders for Lancaster 
bombers. 


Two-thirds of the work which we did 
during the war, however, was in connection 
with our own normal products. These were 
supplied for hundreds of warships and mer- 
chant ships, for ordnance and other factories 
and for power stations in this country, the 
Empire and the U.S.S.R. as well as for 
mobile power stations to be used on the 
Continent. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the proposed dividend of Is. 6d. 
per share, less tax, was approved. 


OZALID COMPANY, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The annual general meeting of the Ozalid 
Company, Limited, was held in London on 
the 3rd instant. 

Ms C. A. G. Hewson, F.S.A.A., presided 
The following is a summary of the chair- 
man’s statement :— 

The turnover for the year 1944 was larger 
than that of 1943, although manufacturing 
profit margins were smaller by reason of the 
increased costs of both labour and raw 
materials. The company’s difficulties arising 
from war-time conditions did not diminish 
in the year under review, and I think you 
will agree that the somewhat larger profit 
disclosed by the accounts is very satisfactory. 

It is not necessary for me to comment 
upon the balance-sheet which has been sub- 
mitted to you in the fullest detail. I should 
like, however to refer to one asset, namely, 
the investment in the subsidiary company we 
formed in South Africa some years ago and 
wherein we hold approximately 84 per cent. 
of the share capital. This company has 
earned satisfactory profits which have been 
retained in reserve for the purpose of pro- 
viding additional working capital. In due 
course I hope that the accumulated profits 
will find their way into our balance-sheet 
through the medium of a bonus share issue. 

I need hardly stress the important rdéle our 
company has played in the war effort as sup- 
pliers to the leading aircraft companies, 
armament concerns, engineers, shipbuilders, 
etc., of our dry developed sensitized paper 
known as “Ozalid,” which is used for plan 
reproduction and photo-printing, and also 
our sensitized opaque and tracing cloths. It 
has been an almost overwhelming task at 
times during the war period to meet the con- 
— increasing demand for these pro- 

ucts. 


' The company’s success depends largeiy 
upon the maintenance of the highest possible 
standard in the technical section of the busi- 
ness, embracing research. I feel that this 
department of the business is in good hands, 
and I should like to take this opportunity of 
thanking Mr H. D. Murray, M.A., F.LC., 
our technical director, for his services during 
the past year. 

The company’s executive, staff, and labour 
have shown their willingness to co-operate 
during a most difficult period, and I should 
like to express my personal thanks to them 
for their work and the loyalty they have 
displayed. 

It is with pleasure that your directors re- 
commend the payment of a final dividend of 
15 per cent., less income-tax, on the “A” 
and “ B” ordinary shares which will provide 
a dividend of 25 per cent. for the year. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
and the auditors, Messrs Peat, Marwick. 
Mitchell and Co., reappointed. 


“aN 
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Stock Exchange : London 
“ FrInancrAL News” INDICES 
Security Indices Yield 
0 Total - ee 
94 Bargains y oe 
in S.E. 1 300rd. | 20Fixed | Ol Ord. 
0 i shares* Int.f Consols Shares 
: -* — é 9 % 
Aug. 30....{ 6,110 4,817 112-8 136-7 2°82 3°82 
pel vate | us | soe | 133 136-7 2-82 3-81 
Sept. 3....] 8563 | 6198 | 1132 136 -6 2-81 3-82 
Rhine 154 | | 5421 | | 132 136.7 2-84 3-81 
Ge wee os | USS 1365 2-82 3-81 
~* July 1, 1935—100. 4 1928—100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118 -5 (April 30) ' 
rene 107-9 (August 1). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 137-9 (April 26) ; , 136-2 
(Aug. 1). 
New York 
(Weexty Inpices) (1935-39= 100) 
1945 
—_ i — —_ 
— | _ 14s | (aga 1945 
| “2 | “99 
foe Ee ———— 
364 Industrials ..000000 | 108-6 | 123-9), 118-5 17: 
20 Rails .....05 Sedesede 116-1 149-7 | 129-3 
28 Utilities... ccccseosce | 93-2 | 109 O(c) | 107 -4 
402 Stocks .....cccseees 17 | 1223 | 
Av. yield %+.....cc00-. 463 | +000) | 





+ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks.  (c) July 1L (a) Not stated. (6) Aug. 31. 
STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Datty InpEx or 50 Common STocks 


(1925 = 100) 
th . , a ae 
23 TTio0000- | ave. i ane 1,570,000 
Aug. 23....... | 144-1 | 1,190,000 || Aug. 27...... . 
1,320, | it is 148 -9 000 
Se eer , Bras 148 6 ,000 





1945: High, 148-9 (Aug. 28). Low, 129-2 (Jan. 23). 


Capital Issues 


ding Nomina! Con- New 
September 8, 1945 Capital versions Money 
To Share PR abc eat Ae 14,2.974 13,745,900 019,419 
By Stock Exchange Introduction.............. 323,447 eve 709,392 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 356. 
Including Including 
Conversions Conversions 


DUB. cihvevtepitweernevibissVesvalt cece vesibipwast elk 1,031,149,559 596,615 

WOE oS ddinin s Véud CRD ES EUV oda 6a bed 6 Che > -ENSs ORES 1,097,114,084 1,088,320,358 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 

Yeart Brit. Emp. Foreign 

(to date) U.K. ‘os. U.K. Comntaies Deb Pref. 


1945 .... 913,456,017 16,961,145 | 453 984,560,662 gat 33 1, 308,560 
1944 “ose 179,917,708 2.147.721 seo 1,077,157,220 2333789 *Sa50 39 
versions excluded. ft Includes Government issues to August : 
Above teneetetele all new capital in which permission so Geb bas Soe elannes 


New York Prices 


Close Close . Close Close Cios. Close 
1 atte, “OST |* Sea, fe ‘st Sp 
Atlantic Coast .. 63 Am. Smelting... 51 Int. Sbwods 28f 
Can. Pacific .... i 1 Am. Viscose .... 57 adi 5 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.... 49% 51} | Amaconda...... Nat Distillers... 
N.Y. Central... st Beth. Steel ..... 3 ‘a Nat. Steel ...... 7 st 
Southern ....... a4 Tarver ‘Amer. 125 Pros an 60 61- 

eeeeeeer se 130 
2. Utilities, etc. ene eae «. 56 Shell Union..... 
Amer. Tel,...... 180% 182§ | Eastman . 180 J Std. Oil N.J..... , 
Int. Ti ; 26. | Gen. Electric.... 46% 47§ | 20th Cen, os 
People’ ve e¢ | fntand Steel 222” ik 95} | US Sted ee 
5s eee . 
Sth. Cal. Ed... i sit Int. Harvester 3 bof West’house E. .. i 
W Union Tel. 47 47 fater. Nickel 33 | Woolworth .... 4 : 
> * Ex dixidend. 


Overseas Traffic Receipts 


Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 

















2 for Week Receipts 
Name @ | Ending |---| 
= | 1945 | +or- | es?) ge 
B.A. and Pacific........ 9 | Sept. 1 $1,964,000 | + 74,000 | 17,828,000 |+ — 875,099 
B.A, Gt, Southern .....- 9» 1{ $3,607,000 |+ 904,000 | 28,075,000 + 3,247/o 
B.A. Western ........++ 9, ” 11 $1,964,000 |} 74,000 | 10,709,000 |. ~"srs'gp, 
Canadian Pacific........ 35 Alig. 31 |#$8,451,000 |— 1,938,000 |210,499,000 + 177/99) 
Do. Gross ......-- a7 | July 31 $28,978,000 |+ 1,662,000 {181,891,000 + 1,815 9 
Do. Net ......00 @7 | y 31) $4,653,000 |+ 237,000 | 21,116,000 — 5:224'o99 
Central Argentine. ...--. 9 | Sept. 1| $5,206,000 |+ 343,500 | 27/308,250 + 1'751' 329 
U. Riys. of Havana. .... 9| 1° £40,826 |— 6,884 | 396,143 — " 34'a93 
' 


t Receipts in Argentine pesos. (a) Months. fTendays. 
FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY PRICES. 
' CONSOL 2}% AND EQUITY YIELDS 
Financial News Indices of 20 fixed-interest securities and 30 
ordinary shares (July 1, 1935=100) with corrected yield on the 
latter and return on Old Consols 
(Logarithmic Scale) 


poet TTT TT ttt i 
Ceres 
us onso 

Less ait Ale—toeeed 


SSS areal 





ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 











(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) Average Vici 

oe ot Ser | area be j 
, Aug. | A A Aug. | April Aug. 
28 | Be ay | A | Ae | ARS oe 
1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 | 195 
—— —-— dS ee ea hs A ed — a ~ 
24% Consol () «eons... as 141-3 | 148-7 | 148-2 | 156-9, 3-16, 3-00) 24 
ome MO Gcy, fabs, | 142-2 | 143-5 | 143-3 | 145-3| 3-28) 3.25 32 
Debs. all OM «sites. > 138-4} 124-5 | 194-2 | 123-9) 3-85) 3-79) 37 
Pref. all classes (101)... 1148 | 118-7 | 117-1 115-4 | 45 4d, 4 
Banks and Discount (10)... | Mana 124-4 11-8 116 | 3-15| 3465 3% 

‘ ! 

Building Materials (6) ........ 106-3 | 102-7 | 95-2 95-3) 2-87) 2-95 5-05 
Ss tes snes iene pce unses 107-6 | 103-0; 88-7 91-5| 5-66) 609 64 
Cotton (5).........2.eceueeee 54-5| 568! 53-3, 560, 3405 3:00, 27 
Electric Power (16)........... 123-9 | 127-6 | 114-2| 1104 | 3-77) 3-69) 4% 
Manufacturing (13)2. | 169-7 | 177-5 | 172-9 | 173-2 | 3-76; 3-60) 3-0 
EE etna ines me acns 105-9 | 111-5 | 106-2 | 104-8) 3-71, 331 32 
Iron and Steel (18) 2... ... 11. | 69-7| 74-5| 68-2| 690 | 568| 5:38) 5% 
Total Productive (90).......... | 852) 80! 815) 816) 4:45) 4:33) 4H 
| Home Rails (4) ...........00. | 73-8] 67-2] 62-5! 66-4) 6-07! 6:36, $4 
Total Distributive (28).. 2.22. 80-8 | 84-31 810| 82-6| 3-75) 3-76. 34 
Breweries and (20). | 154-1 | 166-0 | 161-0} 163-9| 4-17; 404) 422 
Miscellaneous (20)............ 197 | 80-5) 160 77-4) 3-62; 561) 54 
tneestrats (AR Chuan) (158) | 4) a4 ae eso! ate) ste 4% 








FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—The turn of the month, with 1 


‘completion of window-dressing and the release of substantial sums 


Government interest payments, has naturally given relief from the 
previous week’s ic stringency in the short-loan market. 
although the Government disbursements on September Ist total’ 
£20 conditions this week have never been really easy. SuPP i 
of money have been adequate, but at no time has there been aay 
surplus, and there has been momentary pressure. The market has 
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not, of course, needed any special assistance ; and, indeed, the Bank 
return reveals that official security portfolios have been substantially 
reduced—mainly bya reversal of the previous week’s abnormal move- 
ment in “ Other ” securities. The reduction of £8 -2 million in Govern- 
ment securities suggests a repayment of ways and means presumably 
incurred through the banks postponement of payments for TDR’s in 
the last week of August. Together with a further increase of £5 million 
in the note circulation, these changes have produced a sharp fall in 
bankers’ deposits, which are fully £23 million below the abnormally 
high level of £238 million reached in the previous week. 

The TDR issue was raised to £120 million, compared with nominal 
maturities of £100 million, but pre-encashments amounted to about 
‘15 million, so that the new money required was some £5 million larger, 
at {35 million. At the bill tender—the special features of which are 
discussed in a Note on page 348—non-market applications rose sharply, 
and the market quota of bills was equivalent to fully £10 million less 
than the previous week’s allotment of roughly £53 million. At the 
present rate of bill purchases by the banks—moderate quantities of 
September and early Octobers have been bought on several days since 
the turn of the month—even this lower quota may well have sufficed 
to maintain market portfolios at their recent high level. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between Augus' 
29th and September 5th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed trom 5% October, 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bil!s 60 
days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14,-14%%; 6 months, 14-14%. Treasury 
Bills: 2 months, 1-14,% ; 3 months, 1-14,%. Day-to-day money, 1-1}%. Short Loans 
}1-14%. Bank deposit rates, 4% Discount deposit at call, 4%; at notice, 3%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged 
between August 29th and September 5th (Figures in brackets are par on exchange). 

United States. $ (4-63) 4-02}-034; mail transfers 4-02}-033. Canada. $ (4-863) 
443-47 mail. transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-294) 17-30-40. Freneh 
Empire. Francs 1997-200}. syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. Krona (18 -159) T.T. 16-85-95. 
Dich West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. Escudos (110) 99-80-100 -20 ; 
mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. $40-2-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 
84-56% cr. (buying) Uruguay. 7 -6597 p. (buying). 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of Engiand for Clearing Offices. Spain. Pesetas 44-00 
Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 

Market Rates.—The ‘ollowing rates remained unchanged between August 29th and 
September 5th. 

Piastres (973) 972-3. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 174§-184d. Belgian 
onl” Francs 176}-§. China. National $3-3%. tan. RI. 128-130. 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 

of exchange is quoted in Lon 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES | 





New York Aug. , Aug. Aug. Sept. - | Sept. | Sept. 
on 29 30 31 1 4 5 
Cables :— | Cents Cents , Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
London....... 4027 § 4023§ 40238 = 4078 ay 4025 § 
Montreal ..... | 90-310 90-440 90-310 | 90-250 90-250 | 90:250 9-250 
buricht....... 0 | 23-50 23:50 | 23°50 23°50 | 23°50 | 23-50 
Buenos Airest. | 24-95 24-96 | 24°95 | 24°95 | 24:95 | 24:95 | 24-95 
Rio de Janeiro 5-25 5-25 5:25 | §-25 5°25 | 5°25 | 5:25 
LEBO oo 50 4-05 4-05 | 4-05 | 4:06 | 4-05 4-05 4-05 
Barcelona... | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9:20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 
Stockholm .... | 24°95 24:95 | 24°95 | 24°95 | 24°95 | 24-95 24 -95 
} \ t 
+ Free Rate. § Basic. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
LEND-LEASE AND REVERSE LEND-LEASE 
The following tables summarise the full lend-lease and reverse lend- 
lease totals, as revealed by President Truman’s twentieth report to 
Congress. Lend-lease figures cover the period of the war up to July 1 
last; reverse lend-lease figures, with a few minor exceptions, cover 
the period up to April 1 last. 
TaBLe I.—Totat LENp-LEASE AND REVERSE LEND-LEASE BY ITEMs. 
Lenp-LEASE se aia > Lenp-LEase 





({$ million) sent ‘ 

Munitions and ships .......... 20,691 -6 Capita! installations .......... 1,195 -8 
Petroleum products........... 2,184 - Foodstuffs and clothing ....... 489 -4 
Industrial materials & products 8,657 -7 Petroleum and coal products. . 1,209 -4 
Agricultural products ......... 5,906 -5 Military ~—— andequipment 1,307 -4 
Shipping and other services.... 4,580 °3 Shipping transport ....... 1,032 6 
See errr n= BER Ae so) 206 -1 

Shi nts of raw materials an 
Sit Ue occdeieGiccesed 165°7 
Total .... #sisnus » 42,020 -8* OG kos dies tne sos 5,600 -4 


* A further $ million 788 -6 was sent to U.S. commanders for subsequent transfer to lend- 
lease countries 


TaBLe I1.—Torat Lenp-LEASE AND REVERSE LEND-LEASE BY* 











COUNTRIES 
Country Lend-Lease* | Reverse Lend-Lease 
$ millions) ($ millions) 
Vaited Ki ee cee sereseeee | | 498-7 | 5.338 
ustralia and New Zealand...........-+++ 1,378 - 7 
India tr eeeeeee we eer eee eee renee oe '} 2,231 -4 { 7% 
USSR cesssesetecerscceseceseerers | 9,128 9 | 21 
Bomeh Eeapiee..-<202..2stestecctcccee | | ait 
Belgian Empire... .........csccsceeeeees 4,887 -8 . 
Other countries ./° |" ** Lv cacee kde banat } " ' { 26 
i 
WEEE addthconccttnsersecesee | 31,368 -9 5,600 -4 
“* Lend: figures exclude shipping, ships, and certain other goods and services not 
7 to any sctlat country having a total value of million $10,651 -9. 
Including Crown Colonies. ’s share was $ million 3,:77-4, Total 


the British Empire was $ million 5,294 -8. : : 
aug {ition 5,334 -T of this item was Recounted for by shipments to Africa, Middle East, 
a. 
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TABLE ITI.—UnitEp Kincpom Lenp-LEASE AND REVERSE LEND-LEASE 
(£1 = $4 -03) 
Lenv-Lease REcEIvED Reverse LEND-LEASE PROVIDED 
($ million) ($ million) 
Munitions :-— 
Ordnance and ammunition ... 1,939 -5 Capital installations ........... 833: 
Aircraft and parts ........... 2,402 -9 PRMMNUES civic win: 5 2k oaksanar . 68- 
Tooke and. parts... ....6-.4).. 1,046 -7 CIOS oo cs eh 51-8 
Motor vehicles and parts ..... 704 -0 Petroleum and coal products. ... 910-4 
WME 5 Fh os 0c ehlac. cabs 691-9 Air force supplies and equipment 373-1 
Petroleum products. ........... 1,479-0 Other military supplies and : 
Industrial materials and products 1,925 -3 WII on a vec ns 603 -6 
Agricultural products .......... i 4 Shipping and transport ........ 705 +4 
Ofiter serviots 0355.6). kee ee 87-1 
Shipments of raw materials and 
BONE OS TIT on vivkcadauts ccs. 164:1 
Sas cred nap andes 13,498 -7 TOO cc ciae Cedncecece 3,796 9 


COAL STATISTICS 


Source : Statistical Digests of the Ministry of Fuel and Power, published 
as White Papers by H.M. Stationery Office. 


2nd Srd 4th Ist 2nd 
1938 | 1944 | Qtr, | Qtr, | Qtr, | Qtr, | Qtr. 
| 1944 1944 1944 1945 1945 


5 


Production :— 

Mined saleable coal ('000 tons). 226,993 184,098 46,078 43,971 46,819) 45,497 43,687 
Open-cast production (’000 tons) Sed 8,647, 2,323, 2,902, 2,010) 1,887 2,208 

Total (000 tons) ......... 226,993, 192,745 48,401 46,873 48,829, 47,384 45,895 
Output per wage-earner (tons).. 290-4 259-2 64-9 61-6 65 -6 63-5 61-1 

s manshift (tons) .... 1:14 1-00 101 0-99 1-01 1:00 0-99 

Employment :— ’ 

Nos. on colliery books (000)... 781-7 710-2 | 710-0. 713-7. 713-5 716-7 715-4 
Nos. actually at work (’000) ... nea 641-6 651-5 615-1 651-5 647:7 648-8 
Voluntary absenteeism (°%).... \e 4 56 5-3 6-2 6-1 6-3; 6°5 
Involuntary __,, Eads + as 8-0 7-4 8-3 8-7 9-8 8-6 
Earnings, per manshift (s.d.).. 11 3 21 8 2110; 22 2 22 4 22 5-49 ms 
ce » week (£s.d.)..../ 2159 594,/5107580 51305146 
j | 
Distribution of Coal (Mn. tons): ! 
Gas works (coal carbonised)... 19-1 20 -8 4-7 | 455 5-7 6-1 4-9 
BOAT i oa ose eae oudave vos 14-9 24-1 54 | 5-1 6-7 6-9 §:3 
UO Gn <5 5 035 v0 ce os 0ee 0-4 0-4 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 
WN ix scatars 6 sgh ao bee ade 13-2 | 15-2 3:8 36 3-8 4-0 3:7 
Coke ovens (coal carbonised)... 19°1 20-1 4-9 4-9 5 -2 Ss 5-0 
ES in arith sh oo Khahawes 19 ; 141-1 2°8 2-6 2°8 2-9 26 
Iron and steel industry ...... 10-3 2:5 2°3 2-6 2-6 2-3 
Engineering industry ........ 42-0 4-5 09 | Q-7 14 1-5 0:8 
Other industries ............ 26 -8 6°5 5°8 7:0 7-2 6-4 
Non-industrial establishments. . 3-8 3-4 0-7 0-6 1-0 1-1 0-8 
Rieu vu receiwens «ae 45:8 35-4 8-6 8-2 9-4 9-6 7:9 
ae) rr 4-6 4-6 Ak 4: £0 1-2 1:3 1+] 
Coastwise bunkers............ | 13 1-2 0-3 0-3 0-3 0-3 0-3 
Miscell. (including service depts.) 2:4 | 7-4 2:2 | 1:7 14 1 1:9 1:7 
SORA NOEOD sig oscceins «oie Hs < He 178-5 185-3 44-5 41:4 486 506 42-9 
Shipments to Northern Ireland. 2:2 2°5 06 | 06 0-6 0-6 0-7 
~~ of foreign bunkers (in- 

uding services abroad)... .. 46-3 §6 | 13 | 13 1-4 1-8 1-9 
Total consumpn. and shipments 227-0 193-4 46:4 | 43:3 506 53:0 45-5 
Changes in distributed stocks 

(increase (+ ) or deciease (—)) oe (15 41:9 43:1 —2°0 —5-7 41:2 

Total consumption ....... 2270 191°9 48:3 46:4 48-6 47:3 46-7 

Costs of Production :-— d. | & @& bard jerd peod | eodspa -d 
Wages, per tom .........00-. 10 6! 23 8/| 23 9) 24 6/| 24 3 (249-3 a 
Other costs, per ton .......... § 7; 9 71 9 §| 911) 10 O10 0-5 

Total, per ton ...cccres 613 3/335 2,4 5) 34 35 3493) 
| } } 

Proceeds :— 
Commercial disposals, per ton.. | 17 4) 33 3/3110 34 6/ 3510 3510.2 
Balance, credit (+), debit(—).. |+1 4/40 2/-1 3/+0 2/41 9 412: 

Credit Balance, adjusted*..... 1 4 +O] 270) 2.32.8 


11 0 106 | 
SRE Sid Bae i aR lat hecitie alien 
* After adjustment with net result of transactions with the Coal Charges Account. 


Trade Disputes.—During July, 177,000 working days were lost as 
a result of trade disputes, compared with 202,000 in June and 64,000 
in July, 1944. There were 185 disputes, involving 51,500 workers. 
These figures compare with 220 and 57,600 in June, and 77 and 20,900 
in July, 1944. Transport strikes in July accounted for a loss of 
104,000 working days by 23,700 people. During the first seven months 
of 1945, there were 1,281 stoppages, involving 319,500 workers, and 
a loss of 1,174,000 working days. The figures for the same period 
of 1944 were 1,267, 622,100 and 2,980,000. 

The “ Economist)” Sensitive Price Index.—There was no change in 
the index (1935=100) during the week ended September 4th. The 
crops component was 140.0, raw materials 200.6, and the complete 
index 167.6. 


“THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 





(1927 =: 100) 

Mar. Aug. Aug. | Aug Aug. 

31, om: eee Le 28, 

1937* 1939 | = 1944 1945 | 1945 
Serr een | ! wi 
Cereals and Meat....... 105-5 108 -3 107 -6 
Other Foods . aay 107-3 | «6107-3 |) 07-3 
Ten secedendeeeacce 103-7 | 105-1 i 105 -4 
MESO ascceeccenatsie 145-5 | 154-3 154-3 
Miscellaneous ........... 128-8 | 1298 127-8 


164-5 





ne | Wa tes 
MIMO. .00<.054: 000 | 


* Highes' ievei reached durine 1932-37 recovery 





"ary 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended September 1, 1945, total 


ordinary revenue was {£91,990,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £170,432,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £2,531,070. Thus, in- 
cluding sinking fund allocations of 46,198,404 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£1,178,601,000 against 41,430,144,000 for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF BALANCING 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(¢ thousands) 


Esti- | pos | ape rer 
Revenue mate, April | April Week | Week 
1945-46 to pe , ended ended 
Sept. | Sept. Sept. | Sept. 
2, i : . 
1944 1945 1944 1945 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax ..... 1350000 359,019 387,760 29,869 36,987 
Sur-tax ......00. 80,000 9,055 9,601 160 210 
Estate, etc., Duties 115,000, 47,862) 48,841, 2,570, 2,457 
Stamps..... »-.- 19,000 5,832) 9,538 ... 309 
NDC. .+++ee+ }! 590,000 12,768 13,898 1,040 1,710 
dy ee : 201,327 165,521) 10,552) 12,448 
Other Inland Rev.; 1,000 110 106... Fe 





Total Inland Rev.|2065000 635,973! 635,265 44,191 54,121 











eee ee 589,000; 238,786, 231,965) 18,079) 14,905 
ROG 5 v's cacess | 541,000! 214,160! 226,800; 13,092 20,860 
Total Customs &! | 

Ratios’ $< 5.:¥0 5% '1130000' 452,946! 458,765! 31,171, 35,765 
Motor Duties ..... 30,000 3,674 8,681 
Post Office (Net 

Receipts) .....- 1 si e ... Dr.550 
Wireless Licences 4,850 1,290 1,410) 200 260 
Crown Lands.... 1,000 450 410 100 20 
Receipts from Sun- 


dry Loans..... 11,500 2,353 3,702 te 
Miscell. Receipts... 23,000) 31,959 38,642 895 2,574 





Total Ord. Rev.. ..3265000 1128645 1146875 76,570 91,990 


SeELr-BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdcasting 114,100 49,400 48,950 2,150 2,450 


Dib casiekacs os 3379100 1178045 1195825 78,720 94,440 








Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 


| Esti- 
Expenditure | mate, | April | April | yo w 
ee-sg 3 | a Eee em 
to { to yey 
Sept. | Sept. 
Sept. | Sept. “- | F 


4 1, 7 ? 
1944 | 1945 1944 1945 


ORDINARY i 

EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. off i | 

Nat. Debt. ....) 465,000 201,613) 215,639) 33,607, 39,071 
Payments to N. | 

freland........ ' 11,000 3,237 3,065 ... | .. 
Other Cons. Fund) | | 

Services ....+.- « 8,000 3,348 3,738 19 13 
Fete 60.003 484,000! 208,198) 222,442) 33,686) 39,083 
Supply Services. . 5084817.2268848) 115171/131349 


an Oe 5568817 476046 2319278 148858 170432 























— 
’ 


Sev_e-BALANCING | 
P.O. & Brdcasting 114,100 49,400 48,950, 2,150 2,450 


THE «ches noth (9682917 2525446 2568228 151008172882 











A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£415,671 to {2,562,708, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 
£80,568,802 to {£23,511 millions. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


PAD. GE SUN ak da os vcd cs ccide bathe inca. 
Overseas Trade Cugupatnes tpi pkehaicoe et nweeey 1 
125 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
CUE AGE Bee ss «6544 peeh ee oy acess be dkceiuk 114 


Sept. 1 |1690-0 


September *7. For the week ended 
banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 
amount of £120 millions 





FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 
_ —_——_-_-— --——— ——- — - —_ re - Mol os ee ae 
} e soe 
Treasury rags ae | Trea- 
-_ Advances sury | Total 
ete 4. _i_.. | Dee | Fleat- 
j | j i ts | 
| | Bank | POY | Debt 
| Ten- | | Public) of | Banks | 
| der | *@P | Depts.) Eng- | 
' land 
! - —---— 
1944 | l 
Sept. 2 [1430 -0) } Not available 
june 2 (1520-0 s ~ | 
» 9 |1540-0 . v4 
» 16 {1560-0 8 : 
», 23 |1580-0 : 
” 30 [1600-0 2188-2, 596-4] 36-5 [ 2075 +5| 6496 +7 
July 7 |1620-0 Not available i 
» 14 |1640-0 EF ne 
» 21 (1660-0 es ; bi is 
” 28 |1680-0 309-6 510-5[ ... [ 2use 5) 66326 
Aug. 4 |1690 -0) Not available } 
11 |1690 -0! - a 
18 
25 


11690 -0 . 7 | 
1690-0 2285-0 579-6 | 0-7 | 2185-5) 6740-8 
| __|____Not available 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 
ns | Per 
jaous | Average | Cent. 
Dateot;| ss ,—séRate ~— Alllotted 
Tender | of Allot- | at 
| Offered —- Aulotted «= OME — 
BE ee eee ML baa 
1944 | s J. 
Sept. 1 | 110-0 | 222-5) 110-0 20 2-45 30 
1945 | i } 
June 1) 130-0 244-4) 1300 20 0-12 32 
, 8 | 130-0 238-7 1300, 20 0:04 32 
" 45 | 130-0 232-0 1300) 20 0-39 | 39 
" 22 130-0 222-7, 130-0 191168 3% 
" 99/1300 222-5 | 1300 20 0-78 48 
July 6 130-0 | 215-0 1300 20 0-54 43 
» 13 130-0 230-7 1300 191185 3% 
A 130-0 229-1 1300 1911-999 | 38 
” 27 | 130-0 | 224-3 130-0 2000-18 = 42 
aug. 3 130-0 246-3 130-0) 19 11-76 30 
, 10) 1300 242-1 1300 1911-85 33 
» 17 130-0) 2270 1300 2 0-12 40 
24. 130-0 224-5 1300 20 0-58 41 
31 130-0 238-1 130-0 20 2-32 33 


On August 31 applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to 


be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of the following week, were accepted 
as to about 33 per cent. of the amount applied for, and 
a at hi i 
t 


prices were accepted in full. 
30 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered for 
September 1 the 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2j% 


BOND SUBSCRIPTION 





| | 
| Sook Wat Bonds 


ee 
& 


oS 
233 
-_ 


Pe 
$3 


4.481 
; 8,104 
11,229 8,048 
8,558 | 10,064 


Bowe res» 
Qe Sssseee 
Sess ane 


Interest free jioans received the T. t 
sept ated” Go'e "ae vale wh ss 
the 


Up to Aug. 25 of Sa Certificates 
amount iiss 620000 te been ” 


GOLD AND SILVER 


Gold Silver 
per 

Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 
1945 Rs. a. Rs. 
AOE: BB. o-2+anevoneansen Market closed 
elk Ass: sanes cchoteanat 72 12” 31 9 
ibd paneenaninedghia No trading* 
- ¢..- ciate ciihipualidins eo 


” 
* Staff dispute in Bullion Market. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


SEPTEMBER 5, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





f 
b f 
Notes Issued : Govt, Debt. .. ) 
In Cirela. ... 1,350,935,790 | Other Govt. dieses 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1338369 876 
partment .. 19,312,043 | Other Secs... 612,350 
Silver Coia ... 11674 
a of Fid. 
ssue....... 1350, 
Gold Coin and am 
Bullion = {at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1350,247,833 1350,247.855 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


. 


£ - 
oan ad Capital 14,553,000] Govt. Secs.... 263,937.764 


BER dvdkce ed 35,462,768 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 16,236,667 ont and 
Sateen gee ances... 6, 

Other Deps. : Securities... Pry rv 
Bankers..... 214,848,417 -_—_——— 
Other Accts... 52,677,862 18,183,549 
—————— | Notes........ 19,312,045 

267,526,279 | Gold & Silver 


LAER. « sasines 345,358 


301,778,714 301,778,714 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Comunissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 








COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(€ millions) 


1944 1945 


-_— 





7 | Aug. | Aug. | Sept 





22 29 5 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation ..... 1149 -8'1325 -6 1525 91338049 
Notes in banking de - i 
PSP eS Ce 50-5 24-6 24:3 195 
Goverament debt and 
securities® ........... 1199 -4/1349 -4 1549 -31349-4 
Other securities......... | 0-5) 06 06 046 
iad wk aa seees 108) 1 T78/8 x . 
Fi Ss. née ox. ~| 1792/3, 172/3. 172 
Banking Dept. Pa m 
Deposits : | 
ME se ccccdodebedsove 93 98 160 162 
Bankers’........ Ae the «05 } 171-8) 227-1, 238:2 2143 
Others... .cecsececeveee 58 9, 55°5 55-0 52-7 
Total........5. RON 6 aces | 240-0 292-3 309-2 283-7 
Securities : | 
Government..... pat Loin ia | 187-6 269-2 272-1 2639 
Discounts, etc........ 40 62 %7T2 62 
Other .......... Cia Silo a's | 14-4 10-8 23-2 120 
Total. ......-ccccoeens + | 206-0 285-2 302-5 2821 
Banking dept. res. ........ | §2-0| 25-1 24:8 197 
“ = Nig “ % | % | % 
Proportion”............ | 216, 8:5 80 64 





_* Government debt is {11,015,100 ; capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,300 million to £1,350 
million on July 3, 1945. 





PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


& thousands 








Week | Aggregate 
Ended | from Jan. 1 to 


j 





ae 
Se | Sept. Sept. Sept. 
| i ; 

re bs 


Working days: | 6 | 6 -| 206 | 0 
Birmingham.......| 1,718 1,651 | 62,853 | 60,166 
Bradford...... sees! 2,293) 2,671 63,099 64,377 
Bristol............, 646 625 22,823 24,408 
9 Huil...... veseeses) 519 | 1,085 21,127 25,572 
Leeds ..... veseees) 2,130. 1909 41,408 | 42,74) 
Leicester..........| 720} "781 | 28,470 30,42 
Li seeseere| 5,240 7,601 179,544 | 195,012 
M ter seseses) 3,458 | 3,988 118,077 | 119,500 
Newcastle. ..... | 1465) 1,917 60,518 | a 
ingham....... 389 | 523 , : 
Sue | O15) 783.) 33,218, 52.47 


Sa ipa aie aoe 
' | 669, 

12 Towns.........| 18,619 | 23,686 [a —. 
Dublin ......+4...) 6,519 | 8,076 264,959 282,575 


—_— 





—-— — eS 


lem 


—— 


R 


22, 
23, 


5 
2. 
& 
9. 


$ 


SSSISS SEES 





% 
43 


49 
45 


14 
ers 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 





Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks | Aug. | Aug. Aug. Ang. 
RESOURCES 31, 16, , 23, 30, 
Gold certifs. on hand and due 1944 1945 | 1945 1945 
from Treasury ......+-+-- 18,324 17,292 17,245 17,239 
Total reserves ...s.ees evens 19,048. 17,969 17,929 17,926 
Total cash reserves......-.- 269 #215 210 220 
Total U.S. Govt. sees. ...... (15,852 21,868 22,296 22,558 
Total loans and secs. ......- | 15,947 22, 184 22, 698 22,803 
Total resources ....-.e0+ +> 36 662 42, 649) 43, 040 42,807 
LIABILITIFS 
F.R. notes in cimm. ..+...+- , 29, 695 235,555 23, 694 23,805 
Excess mr. bank res. ......- 900; 1,200 1,050: 1,020 
Mr. bank res. dep. ....... 2 las. 152, 15,004 14,992 15.070 
Govt. deposits ....+-...05-- 318 398 «671 397 
fotal deposits .....6..-eees 15,229, 17,045 17,220 17,045 
Total liabilities ......-+2-4- 36,662 42,649 43,040 42,807 
Reserve ratio...... sseece- 54 -5% 44 -3% 43 -8% 43 -9% 
BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 


Monetary gold stock........ | | 20,946 20,130 20,088 20,088 
Treasury & bank currency... 4,114 4,200 4,201 4,215 


LIABILITIES 
23 221 27,351 27,506 27,600 


Money in circulation 
Treasury cash and dep 2,725 2,656 2,919 2,659 
i ; i 


seen 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 





Million £’s 

i | Aug. | Aug. | Aug | Aug. 

26, | Ul, 18, 25, 

ASSETS | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 1945 
Gat... nno0 nn cueabesneteus 2°65 2-65 2-65 2-65 
British Govt. sees. ........., 24-07 28-67 28-67, 28-92 
Sterling balances...... trees 1-60 1-45 1-41 1-04 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ........ | 28 “13, 33°45 33-44 33-31 





RESERVE BANK OF INDIA | 


Million rupees 








} 
Aug. , Aug. Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
25, 3, 10, 17, 24, 
i ASSETS 1944 1945 1945 1945 1945 
Gold coin & bullion. -| 444 444. 444, 444 444 
Rupee coin .. ...., 153 166 162 16} 167 
Balances abroad. .... 2,488 4,383 4,437 4549 4,615 
Sterling securities. 8,283. 10,343, 10,343, 10,343: 10,787 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs, " 578 578 578 578 578 
Investments ........ 115 204 =. 206 203, 28) 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation. -| 9,270) 11,527 11,589) 11,389) 11,436 
Deposits : Govt...... , 1,571 3,621 5,604 3,644 3,667 
NS Soh aivcke died 1,024 857 806 921 998 
Reserve ratio ....... 92. +3% 93 -5% 93 6% 93 6% 193 5% 
; i cediiceiiiadasioiet 
* Revised figures. 
BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 
May Aug Aug Aug 
31, 2, 9, 16, 
ASSETS 1945 1945 1945 4945 
ee Se eee 75.153) 75,151; 75,151} 75,15] 
Private discounts - 
SATAN... corse 46, 443 26, said $0,577; 30,197 
Advances to State: 
Potal....... || 500, 258 480, 258! 480,358, 475,904 


(a) In occupation costs. . 


426,000 426,000 426,000 426,000 


(o) Treasury advances..| 19,750, Nil | Nil Nil 

(c) Fixed advances..... 54,508 24.258 54,.35r 49,904 
LIABILITIES 

MME. Vitksiecwidoodwat 549,855 444, 475) 450,90¢ 453,627 

Deposit total .......... 51,095 144, ,076| 140,450 137,396 

(a) Government accs.... 773 102.755) 98,585 96.288 

Other accounts .......) 50,320 41,321; 41,861 41,108 
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SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 
July | July | | Jy luly 
21, 20, 
Assets 1944 1945 | | 1985 1945 
Gold coin and bullion ......} 92-66 106 - “50/107 - 19/107 +36 
Bills discounted ........ +++} 18-99 26-65) 26-64] 27 62 
luvest. and other assets ....} 88-05| 94-1], 96-12) 96 -80 
LIABILITIES j 
Notes in circulation ........ 51-51, 62-59! 61-41! 60-89 
Deposits : Government .....! 4°23 3-40 3-68 5-06 
eae Sse s |137 +74 115 -14)155 -78|157 -62 
Others ...,...... 7-41 6-55) 6-26! 6-61 
Reserve ratio. .... eadbcad os 36 2% 46 -8%\47 0% 


Je 


i 





BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s 


—— 
Aug | July Aug. Aug 
9, 25, 1, 8, 
Aseuts 1944 1945 1945 1945 
Reserve : Goldf ....... ine bial) Many ae “ee 
CE So. oe 31-98 174-40) 174- 174 -40 
IR Sh cen ncuanue 1411 -09 1590 -55 1604 -70)1620 -18 


LiaBILiTIES | | \ 


Note circulation ....... | 950 -65 1071 -89 1080 -24|1085 -39 
Deposits : Dom. Govt...) 45-04 40-33 52-44] 53-21 
Chartered banks ....... | 404-65) 423-10 433-56) 422-35 


is | 











+ Gold and foreign encheinige transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS 











i\ | Monthly Artic: | 1944 | 1945 
} Unit ot i aay Tt as ag 
| Measurement | | 
! | 1223 1932 E 1939 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 943 | 1944 | July | Aue. | Mar. | Apr. | May june | July | Aug 
| 
Population mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: _ 98,030 . miles; (244,000 kms.) bes sl i 
1° Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food ...........- il Avg, daily sales || = 96 98) 97; = 100) 102} 107/} 106 110 413; sl i23 109; .. 
2 ¥ Other merchandise ........ in 1942= 100 ; 100 «105, 98} «100, = «93}« 101])._ «Ss 82} 102s} 104} 06 (a) 
3 DOM 5.5 aga ds secs Shieic ae a a | ite 97 101 «698 100,98} 105), «9 96} 107,14, 108) 115,105). | 
4 Registered unemployed G.B. am Caaesece Thousands 1,212) 2.756) 1,514 63 350) 123 27 asl GR: ive wee ee 113 
§ United Kingdom ....-...cccsesceces a 1,276, 2,813} 1,690) 1,035 392; 14433}, SO} 78} ww. |) 107; ... | 131, 
G9 Semieic...ic.08 cedibabase a 118 306, 239 «6214 59 29, 5 © 2 bos fs I) i A te 13; 
1 « E. and S. England (6)........-...+ 2 50} 142, «+93 8699 «©6261 —S sd 2 4 ee a a 4| 
Sire Se eee: ‘ 69 i57} 6) 33) 5 1 3 oe bea” ae 3} 
9 ° Midlands & N. Midlands (d) (e)...... ms 165, 371) «153 92) 28) 7 1 | ids ats Oa we 1) 
1. =, -N.E. England (d)......ccsccsccecces 2s 280, 602) 151 15, 30) 8 2 5)! ” a Cw ott 7 
iL =, N.W. Engiand (e)...... eveeeee * 285, 562; 309, 149 = 545 10) ows ws 12)... on a 
Bg SI ish che cake ceceasdedeons 2 aii) te a oe Ue 10, ne J pd 13 
BS gp ME iccsvcacssdanccitedecsteets YS 156; 378 217 #125 51) 24 q mH Maw to Ey ieot te 25 
Wg WEE Kisceccocta pdasawsvekessadent 16} 228, «4127—S89 4 WW WD we | oe 14s | ee 22}... 
15, Northern Ireland .......sccceseesees 4 3% 60 68Cti7G)—“‘é‘7S§«= CO CO42]~2] a 3 1 we | 18... 
16 Industr. disputes. No. days lost.......... » 676 " “ " " 12615], 590), m 400} 99} 129,202) 117). 
| | 1 | | 
NV Prices . Economist : I 
Ni ’ Covent eo Stee biiistisascs 1929— 100 100 20-4 76-2, 93-9) 102-4) 110-2! 445-1) 112-0) 122-1) 108 ‘9 412-9 112-6] 112-1) 111-9) 112-5) 111-4 
“Other Gee ass decks dade ciWeksceccaces é 100, 72-8) 76-4 95-4 111-0) 118-3 125-0) 125-5 125-1) 125-1) 125-2 125-2 125-2, 125- -2) 123-2! 123-2 
BD Ti ccdnkesccdaceondiieustceseeeee rs 100, 53-4) 63-8 93-0 100-7) 100-7, 100-6) 109-6, 112-8 112-5) 112-7) 112-7, 112-7/ 113-9) 113-9| 112-4 
DMARD cai iiecccdeoashascgebates nude . 100 763, 100-0 125-0 135-7) 139-2 142-0, 135-0) 147-2, 152-2) 153-8) 153-8 157-2) 161-4) 161-4) 136-4 
2. Total, incl. miscellaneous .......+s.+ss+0 _ 100, 67-8 80-3! 104-3 114 § 120 +1) sl 127 | 127 -2| 127 ( 127 +7| 127-7) 129-1 a 130-2} 129-3 
Lat | | | | 
ving t j | ' } 
2 “Food Yer ole. gel é 100} 81-8 02-4) 107-2, 108-7) 104-9 107-9 1092 109-8) 110- 4] 109+1} 109-1) 109+) 110-4) 114-3) 411-7 
Sle cesses Be Be wo} 10h 8 ee ee ae ee ee ea) aed fae fe fe ie 2 
i ae i. = . : . . . : “7! i 7 1 4) 2 
5 industrial sncaritie Fin. News ....++.0++ | Ju Last 00 196.8 113-6 116-8 122-8 129-6 133-9 134-8 135-0 134-1) 134-5| 137- “1 137-8 137-2) 136-6) 136-4) 136-7 
%& Govt. Revenue, ‘cumulative Mill. £’s 815-0 827 0.1132 +2 1495 +3. 2174 6 2922 -4.3149-2, ... 877 -2)1099-33354-7) 209-4 374-8 639-5 893-1/1101 -4 
v. expenditure , ‘ i 829-5 869-5 1408 -2 3970 +7 4876 -35739-95899-1 ... 1951-1 2374-3, 6179-5 406-7, 763 ‘911354 - 5/1771, -9)2195 -3 
&. Bank of Eng.: Notes in circ. (g).. } 362-3, 258-5 509-9) 566-0 651-3, 806-9 101-5) 114 01135-11146 -8 1225-21237 -6 1257 7 77 4/1299. 71324 +5 
%  , Bankers’ Ne Re ie a as 62-9, 81-3 102-8 110-0 121-1 136-3 160-3, 184-9 197-7) 182-3, 208 -0 198-4 197-0) 213-9) 227 -5| 220-0 
® =, Govt. seo i Dept. (s) s 55-9} 64-0 107 * 143-0 142-8) 150-7| 181-1; 214-8) 248-5) 193 0) 234-4, 232-4, 215-3, 251 i . 1 
| 
Clearing Banks: j i 
SL » Deposits rh eee » 1,738 4,791) 2,248) 2,484 4,97 5,376 2,680 4,153) 4,121) 4,161)| 4,459 4,525 4,617 “a 
= » Cash and bal. with \ dobtecnns ei 194 187 244 265 sa 386 437 426 a 464 471) 482 ie 
i 4 J! 
x ° ee seoesn gas yasreseetesss . ed Sh Ed | | 495} 642! 4,002, 1,387 2,310 0,337) 1681/1821 1,881) 1,9 
Se - pt A sic codsduossssedeceecses ; G91) “ésa| “Son “S44 849,795, "750, 689) "755, "742! 771) "739, "749, “761 
% lavestunauis ; Thacessis 257 as 608) 659-919) 1,069 L147 1 4,167) Li 1,180, 1,153 1,140) 4, 1,126! 1,128 
37. eeeeeereeeeeeee o 5 498. $ 8 Q° 2 Zz | I | 
i Thee Ee be eS él det Las) 104 19 los} 14 103) 1-03} 1-03) 1-03, 1-03 1-03 1 03 
a vex to da eqn dbsreoasels a 4-47; 1-61) 0-87 0-76) 0-75) 1-00) 1-00 138 1-00} 1-00) 1-00) 1-00 1-00 i 00 
” | on 24% Co eee Son . v4] 7 16) 3-40) 3-12) 302) 3 -_ 3-] 3-18 3-01 74 — 3 -82 





















































(@) From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable tor ordinary industrial employment, and women unsuitable ior norma: tull-time employment. Since January, 


‘S43, the figures have been published at quarterly intervals. 
Jeauary, 1940, 


4 


ginning in year shown. Monthly figures are cumulative. 


(b) From January, 1940, includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions. 
(4) From September, 1939, Grimsby and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. 
included in North Midlands instead of North-Western England. 


(g) Average 0} weekly figures. 


(c) Includes Southern division before 


(e) From December, 1941, High Peak Parliamentary Division 
(f) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and expenditure. 
(k) Annuai Ggures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank, 


Annual figures are totals for financial year, 


Cree * 
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COTTON INDUSTRY STATISTICS 


(References to these statistics, released by the Cotton Control, is made in a Note on page JA7.) 
TaBLE I.—EMPLOYMENT AND MACHINE ActiviT} 
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Emplo t* Machine Activity 
sagen wicidiciilind.onceeienenatineecnnneertheinaaimirind-eeianiecitce 
Spinning and Doublingt | Weaving? Single Yarn Spindles ARE Pe Spindles Weaving 
Period Rs | —. | i. SS 
i Seley teem | Total | % of | : | &% of | 
of which : | - Total Mule Ri Mule}! No. in | a | No. in | 
| Male | Female | Total |-—————_| toe | eee a . 4 Equi- | Running | Cotton | Running | Runnings» 
i | Spinning | Doubling | | | valent | | Mills | 
| | ' I ‘ : oo abiding ; 
| Thousands | Million | Million | Million | % | Million _— es 
DUE Sinn sciddabksaxtax 68 | 108 | 176 ne bith ee 5 | ete |e 93 poke 1 24 
1940 fe a er “9 aga es | 89 | SS) ll | eo5 30 
cdi vanau ease hanes woe | ae, woe : at es ia | te | 6: aa St} 
ee eee | is) S31 $2 | nai] na | ms | ws sF | $2! 2 an | we | 3 
1943 II | saa | 69-7 | 204-0 | 79:5 | 45 | 295 | 683 | 7 | OF | SF | Wl | % | 229 | % | ms 
Si lace 32 -8t 66°3t | 99-lt, 5-9F 23-2 28 -9 67-9 %-38 | 92 5-4 | 73 =, 71 | 2°23 | 73 225 
| | | } j 
5 : . 2 28 63-9 | 92°5 9-0 5-1 16 ‘7 68 5 2-20 72 9 
wee «Baha as, ee) SS) Bt ws] ma | ee | mal fa 5-2 16-9 695 | 2-19 72 | ol 
ee a. 32-5 63-8 96-3 73°8 22-4 28-7 65°5 94-2 9-2 5-3 17-2 | 71 2-19 722 | | (M6% 
ec Taceng ah | 326 64-0 96 6 74-2 22-4 28 -9 66:9 | 95:8 9-3 5-3 17-2571 2-17 71 | &@ 
May a dpkimaaa oa 64-8 97 6 75-0 22-6 28-9 666 | 95-5 9-3 54 | 17-4 715 | 2-18 72 218-5 
Pale io. 5 sd00s | 31-7 |. 62-8 | 94-5 ] 72-4 | 22-1 | 28-95) 66-95! 89) 89 52 | 17 685 | 214) 7 | 29 
. Managerial and office stafis are included and part-time workers are arenes as a5 —— relate - - ae er wating on = _ Socline ot 2 & to week 
"eri . ‘ween ev 
OE eee eee ete ee evan caving. Excloding waste spindles (about haif a million running during the war years) ; before October, 1941, the small numbe 
of spindles running on staple fibre | calxtures were also excluded. | A ring spindle taken as ecivalent to 1} mule spindles. | Fourth quarter only (i.e., after Concentration was 
effected). ** Producing cloth from cotton, waste, rayon and nylon. 
TABLE II.—YARN AND CLOTH PRODUCTION Tas_Le II1J].—Ovurput anp Exports oF Cotton Goops 
oe a (Million Ibs.) 
(All figures are weekly averages; million lbs. for yarn and million — - + spinlaniogiicts ine 
linear yards for cloth.) 2) ee 
—_—_—_—— baat carers y singe Yarn | oe 
ear Soe c 
Single Yarn Weaving (including| Yarn Thread | aoe eo we ‘aj | Column 
ee — ec ELT \waste yarn), | | |  o) 
Doubled Cloth Produced | Yarn Consumed | 1937......... 1,360 | 159 16 401 0 | C596 164 
Period | Cotton ‘ Ripon en ee Bas veep | 1,268 67 | «(15 0 | fo 313 6 
: vaste > ‘arn Bek s <a ta00 898 2 CO 14 719 | 665 
| Yau | or oe ee | 3043.- 22.2: 798 i9 | 14 125 10 168 | 6 
aste and Cotton __and and | Rayon } Lb } bs an 95 6 133 | 63 
ve ee —— ere 133 0 | i 109 | 4 145 | 58s 
1937 ........ 23°7 2-38 0-4 vee a = | 8 1} TasLe IV.—Ovutput, Exports AND HomME CoNSUMPTION OF CorTOX 
ee 22-8 r ; sn ss ‘st | 5 a8 ‘Ast Sa AND Rayon Fasrics 
1941 . 15-79 42 pan : 4l- . ‘ * ili i , 
Ses 1410 148 0% 5-06 HA | 54 2s | 1s : _fiilicn acer yards) 2 
1943 43 . 66 5- x j . . ° a i | R > : 
me. 12-79 | 1-25 | 0-59 493 | 316 | 56t| 10-68 | 1-46 Vanes Pele fae nt ee Pe 
Year eintete Diderence | a 
1945—~ | j . . (i.e., Home . | (Le., Home 
January... 11-40 | 1-17 | 0-52 4-49 | 29-3 | 5-7 | 9-59] 1-50 bate | i aeany | Consump- | Output Exports® | Consump- 
February .. 13 $s 1-35 0-54 ‘$6 st $ 6-5 0 ‘31 1 6 i P) | tion) | tion) 
March..... 116 . ‘5 4: | 6-2 : 62 ae 650. | 2,0 SS re a 
ER iiosh 11-88 «86119 «600-540 = 44-46 310 | S61 «| 0-10 | «1-62 oo a ree wae ors ‘as oo. as 209 
May ...... 10-55 1-03 0-49 4-00 27-9 5-4 9-05 | 1-42 1941....... 2.155 880 —s«d275 303 88 215 
June ...... 12-26 1-2 0-54 4-68 321 6-4 1069 | 1-69 1942....... 1,780 570 | 1,210 282 114 168 
Se ke aa, BAS ee ee gene | 1,165 420 | 1345 | 282 75 201 
* A small weight of other yarn was also doubled (0-27 mn. Ibs. per week in 1945). 1944 . eee s _1,650 | 485 1,165 | 22 6|lUllClU a 
+ Average for second half year only. } Including total nylon cloth from August, 1944. * Million square yards. 
a 
WAGES IN INDUSTRY 
AVERAGE EARNINGS IN JANUARY, 1945, COMPARED WITH EARNINGS 1N 1938 AND JuLy, 1944 
Average Earnings in the last Pay Week Avenge Percentage Increases Percentage Increase (+) or Decrease (—) 
of January, 1945 between Oct., 1938, and Jan., 1945t , between July, 1944, and Jan., 1945 
Industry Group | Men | Youths Women Girls 
(21 and = (18 (under All Youths All Youths All 
ue rakes —- | 18 | Workers| Men and Women Girls Workers Men and Women Girls | workers 
Boys 
over) 21 yeats)} over) Years) 5 ” ; 
eaaagain il aie a Mas had | { | 
reer are ert tie 
is. & is. Pe ery cae t % % ~*~ | % % % % 
Iron, stone, etc., mining and quarrying.... 93 8 | 50 4 iB sek ee Te . toe 
ae ae non-metalliferous mine and t t | rT - - os | 6-5 t t 
quatry products...............0:..04. 108 11 | 50 6 | 60 9 t 9 0/| 64 a». SAS bee wns 9 -2 
Brick, pottery and glass............0.... 106 2 439) 49.9 30 1| 7 6 | 68 et - isl =33 ests i 
Chemical, paint, oil, etc. ................ 118 0 43 9 62 1 32 1! 92 3 10 68 —21)/—-16)— 45) —27/- 16 
Metal, engineering and ship-building...... 131 2 4 3 > 70 4 37 95106 0 75 78 — 5-7) — 9-2] — 10) — 4:3) -59 
TONED sss any cies Cie as tones is ees 100 4° 42 3 | 53 9 | 3510 | 66 1 15 15 — 15) — 43] — 34| — 38/- 27 
Leather, fur, ete...........-..s..ssssee (105 2 417) 527! 3 2/78 8! 64 6 | +03) — 28) — 06] —59}- 05 
COMME 5 -- -Sxbepsstisonesites toes see (106 5 (3910 | 530 | 1 1| 58 6] 66 67 | +14) -—36| —-06| = 25|- 0% 
Food, drink and tobacco .....-.......... 106 7 41 8 | 54 8) 32:2) 77 4) «63 65 —y4lp1s| .. (+04 
Woodworking. ..... ciaheertcccsesbahed 10511 36 5 | 57 6 | 34401 79 5) 57 53 | ~ 3-3|— 64] ~ 26] — 14 
Paper, printing, stationery, etc........... (1200 56 34 5) 53 4/ 28 6} 8 0 43 48 — 02!—09| — 09] — 31 
B , contracting, etc.......... sii os (1045 411) 596) ¢ 9 1] 58 5 |—-32;/—-49)/-— 40) f 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 124 11 45 4 | 635/35 4/89 3] B12 9% | — 1:3) — 68) +15|-—3 
Pubh atiity ole (excluding railways) ie 7 x : . 7 t 3 6 58 55 — 30) — 45] — 046 t 
P Lae nine PE RAT 50 6 | 30-7 | 88 3 . 
Government industrial esiablishments..... 316 51 4) 10) 41-1 ian 9! fs Bixee eal 
SF { ose 
All the above Pah eee: RRS 78 40 17|-37\/-%" 
5 inl rietetaliabsmattiondialatiliusisibipaininpeteeitbi chi. ahaa tit. 8 i si | a | 
* In calculating the averages for women and for all gi ee 


nS A" oe 
Le eS ee re nce ite tthe mockerceens "omen employed as part-time workers for not more than 30 hours a week have been included, on the basis 


this group was very small. _—‘$ In the case of the Governmen: the compartoe 
between the average earnings in October, 1938, and January t industrial establishments, 
larece numbers of workers, which were aot in Speman te Gakec isin materially affected by the fact that the emploris 
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LONDON A ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Jan ite to >Sept 4 
1945 h 





ae oe 
ne 
69, | 81h 
1g 109 
102} 10} 
1034 | 1018 
107 fe | 105 
1003 t 
99 975 
a 
101 
it (i 
103 1014 
101; | 10048 | 
1024 | 101 
1028 | 1003 
Whe | 100} | 
101g | 100} 
w|i 
102 
} 
101 
in ' 100 
m4} | 112} 
103 | 1024 
05} 1034 
9} | (948 
1ces, 
Year 1944 
“hie Ber 
wi | 984 
na | 1123 
6 =| 1033 
00h | 98% | 
101 99} 
94g | 93 
100} | 99 
106% 104 | 
6} | 88 | 
72 57 
50 | 395 
7 aie 
oh | an 
l | 
eof 633 |! 
16 70 
Prices, 
an. ] to Se 4 
1850 
‘High 7 Tow 
| 3 fH 
13 | 108 || 
603 | = \ 
8 3k || 
$224) | $13} | 
60$ | 47h 
124 | 114 
62 | 49 | 
3 | 23 
65 | 504 
70 594 || 
21 20} 
1 | 63 
ey 82/6 || 
| 5 ii 
a ase 
‘4 | Lah | 
s 204 
3/ | 32/6 
82/74 | 72/- 
68/6 | 59/6 
12 | 103 |] 
100/- | gg/- || 
(7 6 (81 
05/- | 52/6 | 
%/9 | 79/6 | 
N/- | a4/6 
| 6 
we 
17 
6 58/ 
80/- 










































































see ed 
Prieb | | “Pxies 2 | Yield A,* i ween To. 
eld B,* : 
Name of Security i Aug. | Aug. Aug. Aug bs rss Last two { | Pris, @rica, ‘2 
} 24, 30, 30, 6 | 30 pens Dividends | N Securi 1 A Se a, 
Seek om + i} 1945 1945 1945 | 1945 He ee ame of Security ti 2 | = | a 
~ Bri — a ae ee pe ear | tier | Low, @ ©) a 1945 | 194s | 1945 
sah : ee 88)xd <7 T: i yy | tron, Coal and Steel a SSenEEEEEEnE erTaeae ieee 
1 ne or Bs, 1944-49... | 102 | 1014 | es | as | doy i 4 be Babzeock & Wilcox 0 Ot B ses | sy- 14 ES 
- |] 10 6 30h <ne ag } Colliery Ord. £1...) ~xd ) 
corn chart | iba tig 223 | ORT |W |e eS ‘iceiante Ba 
Exchequer Bds. 13% 1950.. | 100 | o18 8 6 1 | 26/3 | a | 3 «| 3 * Caromell Laird Ord. § od i digi, oak: a 
ee mee. | | 9% 11411 100/73 | 82/6 5 al 25 bl\Cory (W ---} 28/- | 23/- | 619 3 
‘undi om eae a. iT | : y (Wm.) Ord. Stk. £1 87/6 | 87/6 
Peauiae siteeenes 2277! ie | seed ts 8 | 238 3 ae | ure | fl ot ¢| Dorman Lo | wy | 6 3 0 
Funding 4% 1960-90...:.) |) nag. | lie | 019 8 310 7 | 28/- i 15 6) Tha ||adtelds Oed. Stk. 10/-"-*- | wy. | se tthe 
\| Nat. Def. Sr 15/4 | 2 fs /- |}7 0 
Recta Memcen oc) dem | dee | Pat | tg tee | hs] Salonen tt) ae | awe 18 3 
9 / | . -. . 
Wrmeagg ies. | mt in | SBE 12S eae (ae | ie) Ge mca Se) tea a 
| War Bonds 24% 1951-53... |, Wigad, 1014 lil | 24/3 | 8hc} 8c) Summers (J.)‘A’ Ord. Stk.f1) ; lé : 
War Bonds 24% 1952-54... || 100%xd) 100% 1 3 ll 29 5 | 52/6 | 41/9 8 b 4 a (Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. " ua .| ae leas 
| War Bonds ° xd) 4 | 2.9 8 | 13/63 | 10/3 eenand ined. ae tee = 
| Savings Bas. $6 ess ! 101 ~ SR e a 210 0 | 28/14 22/6 ‘st the iv ed eel oat i t yh weiecus 
| Sevings 1955-65... 20M | 20M, | 2.8 8.) .219 4 | 20/6 | 16/3 fl 4 Ha it nited Steel Ord. Stk. £1... 24/- | 24/- 1613 3 
"Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75... “oe | 100" | 7 io rts os | ; ; aes re fee egos 
; i 0 1 | 15/4 fi i 
WarLoen 5% Ao os gerne  M3exd) 113%) 1 3 5 | 310 7 | ae 23/3 i ae Nit | ‘Bleachers aoe Ord. Stk. £1) 14/3 | 14/3 | | Nil 
War Loan 34% aft. 1952 ... || tos: | lost ; 38) 3.3 wt ee Lae | Nac! 15 ¢|Britieh Colenese Ord. 07 a a. | 3079 (2 : 
, tee || 4 1 : ip : A. 2U/—~- i) oh/— /9 |41? 6 
or eee on | gixd 1101 | 319 t Sarat f 2 a| 54 Icourtauiae Ord Ste fi” + aie with 
— 2 2 ee ee ee + ie / i ) Z , 54/- 
Jan. yw Sept. 4, Price, Price, Yield, 33/3 i ae 25 6) ||Zastish S. Cotton Ord. £1. . -| 4/3 36/3 i 3 3 3 
1945 Name of Security Aug. Sept. Sept ral Y 4 °c) Pine Cotton Spns. Ord. £1. .!, 25/3 25/6 | 3 
Be h | Lo tea > 28 5 4, 4. il | .3/10}|) 2a! 5 b |\foyle (Joshua) Ord. Stk.2/- 4/9 4/9 | 3 ; ° 
wei 1985 | 1985 | 1945 | [ee a aH n° Lanes. Cotton Ord. Stk. £3.) 37/3 | 37/6 | 4 0 0 
\ Bom. & Gol. Ur Pers aters sg | B07; |; 20 c| 17%} c¢) Patons & Baldwins Ord. {¥.'' 90/- 90/- 1317 3 
| 0 it ‘Australia 34% 1965-69..... 100 | 100 35 0) 50/- eat a Electrical Manufactg. | 
1024 | 994 |New Zealand” Isi-ss or 104 | 104 13 3 6) | 40/3 | “i tus. & Calenders 1. till see | acre]? 3 
1021 | 90 ‘New saga 3 34%, 1962-68. 12 ia if pe oe iste d| sahaelne me Coan fers Ord. ii 4/9 | 45/% |. 
106 | 104 igeria 4% 1905. ions ia" : - a 3 0 49/6 || 10 ¢) 10 ¢| Wienglish Eleetsie Ord: Stic £2) 54/- 35). 3 a 6 
nett had eetportte Stocks 217 4 | 85/6 | ihe] I - |General Electric Ord. Stk. f1\ 946 | 96/- }3 2 0 
| ngham 23%, a1 2 16 | 35/ WG Senden Sth, £ 
} ioe 100, [Bristol 3% 1958-63........ i01 or | 218 3 6) a 34D dud Gnd. Sti Z1.. ae | wecbes 3 
| | 94g Lee 3% 3% 1965-66 ...... = = : : 20/- || 2b} 2a) IGas Light & Coke Stle (1... 21/5 21/8 314 9 
i | 948 LCC. 3%... eee 28/6 | / z 
l 101 uae a a f 3%, (1954-64... / 100) | 100 | 3 4 8 se ! 4 $e eats hPe rerOre stk Ft ed Be ae 5 
| ideas 9h, 1967-62.--.| 6 | l0sed | 5 0 9 \ Motor and Aireraie | ces tau-chne ° 
os oy |larsentine so, Doe i : 29/9 10 c| 20 c/ Austin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/-.. 4/- | %/- 1215 3 
793 61 guste) oF td 1934-59. 7 = : ¥ P 23/204 We 7 c — Ord. Stk. {1..-..... | 25/9 } 26/3 |5 1% 0 
7 - Brazil a7 7889 A. Int. He) if iat 44 13 76 ys 10 ¢ 6 a foe ae hevraione! Stk. 10/-., i4/- 13/10}) 740 
274 peeeel Se ioagh te mt. Spey $8 69 | 417 20 | | 3/6 || Ge 6 ¢| \Ford Motor Ord. Sti 1 i= I | 9 a ite Ss 
= (Chile 65 (2929) Int. 14% | 26 zis | 4 a | 16/3 17,6! 15 a | Hawker Siddele ey Ord. oye -{ Te 184 +428 
os 7 | Portuguese External 3 ..-f 98 93 1/3 5 7) 38/3 tt Hone irl & |More Soteee! oa Stk | sot 2/5 S88 
$5 | dl. |S. Paulo Coffee 7h% 4 24%), 52 54 1412 7} 1901/3 || 2% « | Rell Rapes te Sa tie seays bamels | Sis Oe 
7 | cay | 4g $ ages fb Biol. 5 ore a | | s- eee Stk. {1...|| 106/3 | 106/3 | 315 0 
Uruguay 34% Assented... . 7e.1 2 14 80 21/14 \ 2ha 6 # (Cunard Ord. enn Deecpece” See 23/6 |}6 9 0 
Last two | Price, | Price, | Yield 23/8 | Jat © RMeD. Lees Hides Och e308 W/E |5 4 5 
i | Name of Security On | Sept. | Sept. 40/103); 6 b| 2 oliP &O Det Stk fl. el 44/9 — tas 
mOmUmCMe | reas | 195 | 194s A | 6 ¢| 6 © RoyalMaid Lines Ord. Ste £1) as/- | 2/- | 416 0 
% % , = Railway on a a San ¥ S ¢ 5c eee Stk. {1.. 1 24/- 24/3 |} 4 2 0 
= ntofa, % C. Stk. Pi..|| 42 Ni 
Nile] Nile B.A.GLSthn Ord. Stk.....) 11} et | Ni ed el. Eee eee Tee gin nh wee | eee b4 ie 
na} wa‘ IU Havenn eng Chm Pisill °s" 6 [5 7 2) 2/7 || 331 Nile |eoudon Asiatic Re: 2/- 2 ear “iy +m’ 
= : | 4 4 Ni | 0 j i 4 / 1 
3 b| 2a Can. Pacifie Com a || $203 | $203xd! 6 " 0 33/3 Nil Nile United mateo mst ies sc | wa | ws Nil 
24 b 3 «Grew Western Ord. Stk. “iH 54 —; iS asik ec |United Sua anes les oot 41/3 44/44 | Nil 
} 24a \G.W, 8% Cons. Pref. Stk. || 112 lly |4 9 8 100/- 15 bt 5 @|'Anglo- H 26 | 
2b 2a LUNE nf €, ist Pref a “| a 'Anglo-Iraniam Ord. Stik. 41.)) 110/- 112/6 |} 311 0 
el usin Eerie || 55 ss} (79 7 26/6 12}a| 17} 6 | Apex Trinidad Ord. 5/-....|) 27/9 | 27/6 | 5 
ate] ahs 2 goto 26 2 |912 4 18/3 2ha| 10 6|Burmah Oil Ord. Stk. £1....|| 82/6 | 83/14 | 3 0 3 
1nd 14 fandom * . | 564 544 | 7 6 t 11/6 +2$6| +2$a Shell Transport Ord. Stk. fl) 82/6 83/9 |1 3 9 
o*¢ eo Seat anaie oe p- = ; : | 84/4) Ww b 5 a a es i | 44 96/3 3 2 o 
ae 2a Perms Pret. Ones si 70 69 17 41 19/43 ha 12}  |tAseoc. Beh. Picture 5/-... 2/3 | 21/9 [41 0 
0 3) tea lalomes TT ‘0 54/44 || 10 ¢| Nila ||Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1. . | 56/6 56/6 |3 9 
a xanders £2, {1 pd.......) 87/- 87/- |4 190 70/- {| 10 c] 2ha | Barker (John) Ord. £1 78) 75/ 3 
54 dha peaks Sf psteelane 6b ; { vi oh4 ‘ 10 6 49/6 || 24 ¢| 30 c|Boots Pare Drug Ord. §/-. ./) | 54/3 318 3 
13 3 2 1/9 | 7 b | Britis 5 16 | 5 
6 £ be c | | Bank of Montreal $10... a ide | fai £41 2 12 ad Soal 1105 pag) (ertsh Aluminium Si oO) 33/8 1271/8 i 4 et 
| | 
: : i a | Bank of New Fealand ft « | 36/6 36/6 te Oh 00 a 4 es 4 js Pain Whe hae St | ooo wr la as 
3b a [Barclays Bank ‘B’ £1 OS | 74/6 14/6 316 0 - 140/- || 17§6] 12}a@ )\Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 re 47 : hy 3 ae 
3 a | Barelays (D.C & O. ‘A gi!) 6576 | 65/- 12 0 0} 1B! 9% | 40 ch 40 e\DeLaRueOrd (1 2.2... "16} 0% | 313 0 
2a) 2 25 (Chartered of Tadia a | 1%} 32 |218 44/o || Bch 8 | Rubber Ord, Stk. i A) els 26 
om’ s| pun a | District ‘A’ £5, £1 pd. ch Se 91/- |4 0 0 29/6 | 8 ¢ 8 c|'Elec. & Mus. Ind. Se re ve 33/6 \3 3 
si ; _ Lieve "AMES Fl paid $125 | Se £56) Nil 18/- 6 ¢ 6 c |Gaumont British Ord. 10/-. s/ah 19/4} 3 3 3 
seeeeel j- aa i *2 
ga) "esltemeag ee) | ae |e] a en ae | we a 8 
28 i /- s6/- | 314 6] 6/6 || 3 ¢| 3 c|Home & Colonial Ord. v--| 8/- 8/- 'T 10 9 
: f Bi 319 3 34/9 || 3 Fe b | Lmperial Chemical Ord. {1..|| 38/- | 38/6 |4 3 0 
ae 13 13 419 7 | +0 6 abe lintrase mperiat Tobaceo Ord. 41. 18 Tj) 2 5 6 
a 46 7 |31210 $379 42-00 ay International Nickel w-p: i) $45 e447} 311 e 
ene 183 183 | 314 0 42/103 5 ¢ 5 Lever & Unilever Ord. {1.. ; 48/9 49/9 |2 0 0 
Stb| 5 4 {Union Discount {1 Stk. .... 0/6 | 59/6 13 7 6 9/- 10 c} 10 ¢|\London Brick Ord. £1....../| 61/3 | 61/3 |3 4 0 
| 88/6 | 88/6 14 1 0 65/7} || 15 a| 25 b |Marks& r‘A’5/~....|| 71/103] 71/6 | 216 0 
6 é ‘ 89/4} 7ya} 12$6 Murex teeta | 100/- | 100/- |4 0 0 
ae 28 oy +3 2 6 34/6 15 ¢| 20 c|\Odeon Theatres Ord. 5/-...|| 40/- | 40/- |2 0 0 
6/-b specteee: 14 14) $14 0 ome |e ae Pinehin. Jobimsen Ord. 9 3B/= f 3a/- “$212 6 
8.4 b Gen. Accdt. £1, 1 125/- as Bap | 15 |Teipton Saleay in| @aalcabe /h3 15 0 
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Printed in Great Britain by Sr. Crements Press, 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 


AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches and Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides exceptional 

facilities for financing every description of trade with the East. 
Deposits for Pixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 

are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trustegships and Executeorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 

28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 


Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 
Aden Point (8. India) Mandalay Mombasa Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru ELA, 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Intebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... eco | ede «+» Tanganyika Territory 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL +++ e+ £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND eee eee eee £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


Uganda 





Guaranteed by the Branches oud Agencies 

Australian Government. throughout Australia. 

Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. Bankers 

to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government 

of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State of South 

Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, the Govern- 

ment of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 
3,946 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 

As at 30th June, 1944—General Bank Balances oo eee £399,100,808 

Savings Bank Balances eco «. 300,286,765 

Note Issue Department ous ee 199,536,045 

Rural Credits Department ... woe 2,472,059 

Mortgage Bank Department ... ooo 1,360,420 

Other Items we oe ove ew 22,320,811 








£925 ,076,908 


“emeteerE 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 


Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


will provide opportunities for post-war 
trade. Prospects may be pursued through 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 


LONDON 


2-4, Cockspur St., S.W.1. 
Agency in New York. 


6, Lothbury, E.C.2. 
Head Office : Montreal. 











Lrp., 
trettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C2. "Gs i 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP - $20,000,009 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - - - £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - $20,000,000 


Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Chief Manager: A. Morse, C.B.E. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in Engiand ang 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, ig 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application, 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
@ 


London Offices: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 47, Berkeley Square, W.1, 


London Directors: 
I. C. Geddes C. L. Dalziel 


London Manager: H. E. Holiday 


® 
Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability. 


Lloyds Bank 
















FOR SERVICE 
AND SECURITY 


AND FOR EVERY CLASS 
OF BANKING 
BUSINESS 
2 


Head Office: 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EX : 
ASSETS E se oe 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - -. . 4164000,000 
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UBLISHED on September 8th, 1945. ‘Employment Unlimited’ 
P published by the author and owner of the copyright, John ia 
Laycock, Washington, D.C., U.S.A., and Marks and Clerk, 57 and 
Lincoln's Inn London, W.C. 2, Price 6s. 
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GEACIAL Courses for Degrees ( postal on).=Write, Bor # 
S Economist, Brettenham House, eae Pees. London, WG? 
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